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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0,’S NEW BOOKS. 
COMPLETION OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


‘Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., LL.D. 
In 9 vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 
Vol, IX. Containing Pericles, Poems, Sonnets, &c. 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,—*“ An absolute necessity to every carnest 
student of Shakespeare’s text.” 

SPEAKER.—“ An admirable student’s book, containing all that is necessary 
to the intelligent understanding of the text of the poet.” . f 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The best edition of Shakespeare in existence.” 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


A STUDY of the WORKS of ALFRED, 


LORD TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. By Epwarp CAMPBELL TAINSH. New 
Edition, completed and largely rewritten, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


MANY INVENTIONS 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The completest book that Mr. Kipling has yet 
given us in workmanship, the weightiest and most humane in breadth of view 
.-e...i¢ can only be regarded as a fresh landmark in the progression of his genius.” 

GLOBE.—*‘‘ Many Inventions’ is well worth reading through...... The immense 
cleverness of the whole is undeniable...... Narrative instinct with vitality, and 
worth whole hecatombs of three-volume trivialities and inanities.” 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ The book is one for all Mr. Kipling’s admirers 
to rejoice in—some for this and some for that,and not a few for well-nigh every- 
thing it contains.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The stories are full of life, vigour, and directness, 
They hold the attention, and dwell in the memory. There is an immense deal 
of humour, any quantity of good sense and discernment.” 

OBSERVER.—“‘ No one can fail to notice the rapid growth of Mr. Kipling’s 
work in strength and confidence. He is now in that serene region where he is 
independent of critics; the public will read and enjoy his works whether the 
critics like it or not.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ This volume is a real addition to the English litera- 
ture of the epoch which no one will fail to read. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 3 are 
PLAIN TALES fromthe HILLS. Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The LIGHT that FAILED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP: being Stories of Mine Own 


People. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GRISLY GRISELL; or, the Laidly Lady 


of Whitburn, A Tale of the Wars of the Roses. By Cuaruotre M, Yonae. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME, 


TIM. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PUNCH.—“ A delightful story.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘“‘ Tim’ is a really striking book.” 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the 


CATHOLIC REVIVAL. By Witrrip Warp. &vo, 14s. 

SPECTATOR.—“ One of the most effective pieces of pictorial biography and 
exposition of a great movement which it has ever fallen to the lot of the present 
writer to read.” 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—‘‘To all who take any interest in the history of 
religious thought during the last fifty years, these pages afford most valuable 
material for reflection...... The various stages of protracted controversies are here 
brought into trne perspective, and are so carefully and intelligently reviewed as 
to supply the greatest aid towards grasping the whole intellectual situat on.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the OXFORD 
MOVEMENT. With a Portrait, New Edition, with Additions, 8vo, 14s, 
NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S EVERSLEY SERIES. 


The MAXIMS and REFLECTIONS of 


—— Translated by T. Bartey SaunpeRs. With a Preface, Globe 
vO, 53. 


SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE, and other 


Essays. By F. W. H. Myers, M.A. Globe 8vo, 5s. 

GLOBE,.—“ Mr. Myers was well justified in making a volume out of material 
SO permanently interesting.” 

GLASGOW HERALD,—“" These are extremely interesting essays, and they 
gain trom being read together. They deal with quite different subjects; but if 
we omit the paper on the Duke of Albany, they have a very real unity.” 

_SKETCH.—“ Some half-dozen articles, marked by great earnestness and in- 
sight. Kven those of a different school of thought will find some incontrovertible 
truth in his criticisms.” 

TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN.—NEW VOLUME. 


EDWARD I. By T. F. Tout, M.A., Pro- 


fessor of History, the Owen’s College, Manchester. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SOME HINTS on LEARNING to DRAW. 


By G. W. C. Hurcuinson, Art Master at Clifton College. With Illustrations 
by Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., Sir Geo. Reid, P.R.S.A., G. F. Watts, R.A., 
E. J. Poynter, R.A., and other artists. Super-royal 8yo, 8s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 





CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM. 


Messrs. Methuen announce that the First Edition of DODO, 
by E. F. Benson, 2 vols., is nearly exhausted; a 
SECOND is in the Press. The following notices are 
interesting :— 


“Dodo is very good company, and; “We cannot remember to have met 
her talk is very clever. [The author’s} |a more unpleasant person than Dodo. 
matter is original and interesting.”— | She swore like a trooper and behaved 
Nutional Observer. | like a cad. The author’s style is almost 

P . _|a@8 base as his heroine’s,” — Daily 
bas An unusually clever and interesting | Chronicle. 
novel,”"—Guardian, | ‘The work cannot be pronounced a 

“An interesting story, well worked | Success. Some of the people talk the 
out. The pathos is as powerful as the | Silliest things.” —Scotsman. 
humour.”’—Cambridge Review. | “If Mr. Benson set out with a view 

to showing the wo: i 

“Clever and well written. There is a | vulgar pon. | moth ton geg ae 
great deal of smart writing in the tale, | conid draw, he must be more than 
and also an absence of effort which is satisfied with the result.” —Talk. 
refreshing. Dodo’s lovers are much to| «we are careful to repeat that here 


pall ey — oa gp Fenny Fan Pa | and there are some smart sayings, but 


‘ : they are diluted with a large amount 
Morning Post. of nonsense, and there are some capital 
“® Dodo’ isadelightfully witty sketch | sitnations, the effect of which is less- 
of the ‘smart’ people of society......We | Cmea by a considerable quantity of 
know no cleverer ‘impression’ of the | pointless narrative.’”’—Saturday Review. 
jumble of old and new habits of lifeas| ‘‘ A novel which its author, Mr. E. F. 
they are mixed in the froth of ‘all| Benson, quaintly characterises as ‘A 
London.’ The writer is a showman| Detail of the Day.’......It is brightly 
with keen insight and sympathy, and | written throughout, but in every other 
he is a true artist in his presentation | respect pre-eminently unsatisfactory.”” 
and selection of materials,”—Spectator. | —Daily Telegraph. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 
Baring-Gould.—MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN. By 


Lo paar Author of ** Mehalah,” “In the Roar of the Sea,” &. 3 
vols. 

* Among his series of brilliant romances ‘ Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven ” is one 
of the best. A deep human interest, strong characterisation, and picturesque de- 
scriptiveness render it both effective and interesting.”— Morning Post. 

** Full of local colour, whilst its characters are sketched for us with a firm 
hand and a bright imaginative power.”—Speaker. 

“A story of very great merit, skilfully constructed with characters of strongly. 
marked individuality.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“ The swing of the narrative is splendid.” — Sussex News, 

“A very fine and powerful story.””—Bristol Mercury. 


Gilbert Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By Giupert Parker, 
Author of “ Pierre and his People.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [ Ready. 

“There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker’s style.”—Daily Telegraph, 

“ The delicate truthfulness of the workmanship is not one whit less noteworthy 
than its vividness and power.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

“A very striking and admirable novel, which is, indeed, a series of striking 
situations vividly portrayed.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

‘The story is sustained throughout, aud enriched with a wealth of detail 
which only a very accomplished novelist could achieve.”’—Westminster Gazette. 


J. H. Pearce.—JACO TRELOAR: a Cornish Story. By 
J. H. Pearce, Author of “‘ Esther Pentreath.”” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 
Just published, 

“‘There is unmistakabie power in ‘Jaco Treloar,’ a tragic story of humble 
life in Cornwall.’’— Manchester Guardian. 

“ Powerful and picturesque in a very high degree.”—Daily Telegraph. 

*«* Jaco Treloar’ is undoubtedly a novel of high quality.””—Birmingham Post, 

* Quite one of the best and most interesting novels that the present season has 
produced,” —Daily Chronicle. 


Anthony Hope—A CHANGE of AIR. By AnrHony 
Hore, Author of ‘* Mr. Witt’s Widow,” &. Crown 8v0, 63, [ Ready. 


“ May be very cordially commended, being humorous in conception, witty in 
execution, and amusing in effect. This, in fact, is a book to read—not skip— 
from beginning to end.’’—National Observer. 





Collingwood.—_JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. By 


W. G. CoLiinewoon, M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
A fulland authoritative biography. containing numerous portraits of Mr. Ruskin. 
INCLUDING A COLOURED ONE FROM A WATER-COLOUR PORTRAIT BY 
HIMSELF, and also thirteen sketches by Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Arthur Severn, The 
First Edition having been exhausted, a Second is now ready. 
“No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. In 
binding, paper, printing, and illustrations they will satisfy the most fastidious.” 
—Times. 


T. K. Cheyne—The FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM. By T. K. Ourryr, D.D., Professor of the Interpretation 
of Holy Scripture at Oxford. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“‘ The volume is one of great interest and value. It displays all the author’s 
well-known ability and learning, and its opportune publication has laid all 
students of theology, and specially of Bible criticism, under weighty obligation.” 
—Scotsman. 

** A very learned and instructive work.”’—Times, 

“ The work is one which was needed; and it will be welcomed even by those 
who differ widely from Professor Cheyne in his critical views, No Biblical 
student can afford to be ignorant of the ‘ higher criticism.’’""—N. British Daily 


Mail, 
“NEW VOLUME of the “SOCIAL QUESTIONS” SERIES. 
Moore.—BACK to the LAND. By Harotp E. Moorr, 


F.S.I, 231 pp. crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d, (Just published, 
METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, gold lettered, 7s. 6d. 


WOMEN ADVENTURERS: the Lives of 


Madame Velazquez, Hannah Snell, Mary Anne Talbot, and Mrs. Christian 
Davies, Edited by Mente Morten Dowte, Author of * A Giil in the Kar- 
pathians.” The First Volume of the Reissue of “The Adventure Series,” 

7 Portraits. 
Daily News.—* Miss Dowie’s share in the publication is chiefly confined to fur- 
nishing a preface, written in her vigorously picturesquo manner, and altogether 
quite characteristic of its writer.” d 


Small demy 8vo, cloth, 53. 


VERBUM DEI: heing the Yale Lectures 


on Preaching for 1893. By Ropert F. Horton, M.A., Author of “* Revela- 
tion and the Bible,” ‘‘ Inspiration and the Bible,” &. 

Methodist Recorder.—“ Most heartily do we welcome Mr. Horton’s able and 

valuable lectures. If they attain the circulation they deserve, it will he wide 


indeed.” 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER. By Maxime du 
Camp. Translated by J. E.Gorvon. Preface by ANDREW LANG. The New 
Volume of ‘‘ The Great French Writers.’’ Frontispiece. 

Times.—** A sympathetic memoir of the life and works of a writer whose name 
in France is a household word. ’ 





8vo, cloth, 6s. 


OLD-WORLD SCOTLAND: Essays on Old 
Scotch Customs. By T. F. HENDERSON. 
Cloth extra, 5s. 


The STICKIT MINISTER, and Some Com- 


mon Men. By S. R. Crockett, Second Edition. 
Truth,—* Strikipg sketches of Scotch life and character.” 


Paper, 1s. 64.; cloth, 23. 


The TWO COUNTESSES. By Marie von 


Escnenpacn. (The New Volume of * The Pseudonym Library.’’) 
Feap. 8vo, half-bound paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


RETROSPECT, and other POEMS. By A. 


Mary F, Rorinson (Madame Darmesteter), Author of “ An Italian Garden,” 
&c. Frontispiece. q 
8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


REFLECTIONS and REFRACTIONS: Poems. 


By CHARLES WEEKES, 
8vo, with Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The BEST PLAYS of BEN JONSON. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by Brrinstey Nicwotson and C. H. Herrorp. 
(The New Volume of ‘* The Mermaid Series.’’) 


8vo, with Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The BEST PLAYS of CHRISTOPHER MAR. 


LOWE. Edited by Have.ock Ets, and Introduction by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. (In same Series, New Edition.) 


Cloth, 6s, 


ROSE, SHAMROCK, and THISTLE. By 


Rosa Mackenzik KETTLE, 

Athenzum.—* Miss Kettle is usually graceful and pleasing ; one can read her 
works without any jarring interruption from solecisms or vulgarities, and she is 
a close observer of nature in tive various country districts she has made her home, 
Her present tale is of the Borders, and the grey hills and peel-towers are vividly 
presented to us.” 

Cloth, 63. 


PAYNTON JACKS, GENTLEMAN. By 


Marion Bower. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ One of the pleasantest and most satisfactory books of the 
year...... This delightful story is told with winning grace and delicate humonr.”’ 


Paper, 1s. 6d. 
CONCERNING OLIVER KNOX. By G. 


Cotmorr, Author of ‘The Conspiracy of Silence,” &. (New Volume of 
**Umnwin’s Novel Series.”) 


8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The MERRY MONTH, and other Prose 


Pieces. By Henry Bettys Bartpon, Author of ‘The Spirit of Nature,’’ 
xe, 
: 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The REAL JAPAN: Studies of Contem- 
porary Japanese Manners, Morals, Administration, and Politics. By Henry 
Norman, With about 40 Illustrations, New, Revised, and Cheeper Edition, 

Daily Chronicle. —‘“‘ A very charming picture of Japan, full of colour, fresh 
observation, and insight......A rare, bright, and attractive book.”’ 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The LABOUR MOVEMENT. By L. T. 


Hosnovst, M.A. With Preface by R. B. Hatpaner, M.P. Vol. TI. of “ The 
Reformer’s Bookshelf.” (Just ready, 


Small 4to, paper covers, 1s. 


The NEED and USE of GETTING IRISH 


LITERATURE into the ENGLISH TONGUE: an Address by the Rev. 
papanene A. Brooke at the Inaugural Meeting of the Irish Literary Society 
in naon,. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OUR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 


FRANCE and ITALY. By JosspH and FuizaBeTH Rosins PRNNELL. 
Second Edition, with Appendix, Map, and Illustrations. 
Glosgow Herald,—* A capital account of an excursion throngh France on a 
tandem tricycle is given by the lady, while numerous iliustratiovs of incidents, 
scenes, and types of people met are charmingly drawn by her companion. ’ 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST, 


DEDICATED by permission to Admiral of the Fleet H.R.H. the DUKE of 
EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 2ls.; Large Paper, price £2 23. net; bound in 
wood from “ Cook’s Tree,’”’ price £2 2+, uet; and Large-Paper Copies, £4 4s. 
net. Full Prospectus post-free Subscribers’ names still accepted. 


CAPTAIN COOKS JOURNAL OF 


HIS FIRST VOYAGE ROUSD THE WORLD, in H.M. Bark ‘ Endeavour,’ 
1768-71, being a Reprint of the Original MS, Edited, with Notes and an In- 
troduction, by Caprain WHARTON, R.N. Illustrated by Charts of the Track 
and Discoveries made. 

** A handsome, sumptuous volume, well bound, well printed on rich paper, and 
furnished with excellent charts. Captain Woarton’s editing is exemplary, and 
with rare and admirable reticence he has given us just as much commentary as 
is necessary and not a jot more, It is an immortal work, and must stand for 
reference and for study on the shelves of every man who boasts himself to 
possess a library.’’— Speaker. 


Now ready, in handsome fcap. 4to, appropriately bound in cloth, price 16s. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY IN 


1689, Being a Verbatim Reprint of the “Trae Account of the Siege of 
Derry.” By Colonci the Rev. Gzorce Waser, D.D. With Original Dosn. 
ments, Historical References, and Klacidatory Notes, concerning the Events 
of 1689. Illustrated by Fac-similes of Contemporary Portraits, Views, 
Scenes, Maps, &c. Edited by Rev. Partie Dwyer, M.A. 
Detailed Prospectus on application. Subscribers’ names now being received. 
**A sumptuous and elegant souvenir of the siege; an unique and valuable 
work.”’—Londonderry Sentinel. 


Now ready, in handsome demy 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d, 
Also 50 Large-Paper Copies, price 3ls. 6d. Full Prospectus sent post-free. 


THE LEGENDARY LORE OF THE 


HOLY WELLS OF ENGLAND, including Rivers, Lakes, Fountains, and 
Springs. Copiously Illustrated by curious Original Woodcuts. By RoBeErRT 
Cuas. Hopz, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. Subscribers’ names still being received. 

“ A subject at once interesting and not hackneyed. This is the first time, we 
believe, that all the holy wells of England have been treated of together in one 
and the same work, There isa good index, and many attractive illustrations,'> 
—Globe 


In handsome crown 8vo, tastefully printed and appropriately bound in cloth, 
rice 4s, 6d. 


THE COMEDY OF DANTE ALIG- 


HIERI. Rendered into English Prose. By Sir Epwarp SuLuivan, Bart. 
Part I. HEUL. 
** Recommended to any English reader who wishes to become acquainted with 
the greatest monument of medisval literature.””—Scotsman. 


In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


THE GIRL IN WHICKE, and other 


Stories. By ANDREW Deir, Author of “ Dolce Napoli,” &c. 

“‘The author has a vigorous pen,and constructs a story with great skill. 
They are so full of stirring and exciting interest as to almost come under the 
head sensational, but this is rather a recommendation for a holiday story book. 
‘The Girl in White’ is a Lamlash story, and is delightfully romantic, with a 
fine sniff of the breezy brine and the heather about it.’”’—People's Friend, 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 6d. 


A LOOK ROUND, and other Poems. 


By Joun Furorp. 
“ Abovethe average; the work of a refined, thoughtful mind.”—British Weekly. 
“A poet of considerable promise.””—Manchester Examiner. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., post-free. 


OWEN REES: a Story of Welsh Life 


and Thonght. By Exveazer ROBERTS. 

“Our friends of the Principality have in‘ Owen Rees’ a treat in store in the 
form of a well-written story. The object of the book, which is to illustrate the 
life, habits, and thought of the Welsh people, chiefly from a religious point of 
view, is clearly shown; and some of the events described in the course of the 
story are most tragic. The book desrrves a large circulation, and we anticipate 
for it 2 warm welcome.”—Methodist Times. 


SECOND EDITION, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 33, 6d. 


IN CHRIST, and other Sermons. By 


the Rev. Prebendary Gorpon CaLTnrop, M.A, 
‘* Practical, gracious, orthodox, evangelical. Exhibiting a calm faith, a 
— —_— and a loving and practical understanding of the difficulties of 
others, ’—Rock:, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HEBREW IDOLATRY AND SUPER- 


STITION. Its Place in Folk-lore, By Extrorp Hiaagens. 

“A valuable contribution to folklore. Much information is packed in a small 
space, and is from the nature of the facts not commonly accessible, The various 
idolatrous customs are trazed to their origin and tested on the principles of com- 
parative religion,”—Rock, 


Now ready, price 6d. 


A CRISIS IN EGYPT? or, What 


Happened on the Day of the Exodus. By Tuomas Hunter Boyrp, Member 
of the Philosophical Society of Great Britain, the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Now ready, in handsome 8vo, price 1s, 


TREASURES IN UGANDA. 


“ Bears signs of considerable research.”—Morning Leader. 

“ Interesting to lovers of Biblical archwology.”—Library Review. 

“* Well worth reading both for the interesting manner in which the physical 
aspects of the flood are treated, and for the undoubted scholarship and literary 
ability displayed in the argument.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


In tasteful feap. 8vo, price 6d, 


A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT CARTMEL. 


By the Rev. W. Frotuiort, B.A, 
“An outline of the history of this old Lancashire parish, written by one who 
has learned to appreciate some of the antiquarian and nataral attractions of the 
place daring his residence there.”—Literary World, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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BOOKS. 


——~<@— 
SWIFT.* 


Tue best and most illuminating things said of Swift were 
said by himself. In one of his letters he tells us that “a 
person of great honour in Ireland ”—how characteristic is the 
phrase, for Swift, after a magnificent and terrific fashion of his 
own, was a sort of Titanic snob—used to tell him that his 
mind was like “a conjured spirit that would do mischief if he 
would not give it employment.” This demoniac quality is one 
of the essential things to remember about Swift. Equally 
important is it to bear in mind that what Swift lusted after 
was not power, or wealth, or fame, or happiness, but worldly 
consideration. This, again, we have from his own lips. “All 
my endeavours from a boy,” he confessed to Pope, “ were only 
for want of a great title and fortune that I might be used like 
a lord by those who have an opinion of my parts; whether 
right or wrong is no great matter.” Not to be counted the 
greatest genius of the age, not to exercise a great influence 
in politics, but “to be used like a lord.” That was Swift’s 
ambition. Since he was born poor and in humble circum- 
stances, he could only get himself “used like a lord” by 
achieving a great place in literature. He never pretended, 
however, that he sought the glory of letters for itself. That 
was only useful as a stepping-stone to social considera- 
tion. To gain this, he sacrificed all hope of personal 
happiness, — everything, in a word, but independence of 
character. That he did not sacrifice this, was due in no 
small measure to the fact that his clear and great intellect 
told him that if he gave up his personal independence he 
would be giving up with it the very thing he desired. This 
desire to be “used like a lord” may also have had a cer- 
tain influence in shaping Swift’s conduct towards women. 
Swift, a bachelor, could live on a couple of hundred a 
year, and yet mix on terms of equality with all the great 
people in London; therefore Swift, poor and single, might 
force men to use him like a lord. Swift, poor and married to 
Stella, must at once have sunk into a lower social stratum. 
Other and more important causes may have primarily 
induced him to come to his determination, but the know- 
ledge that marriage would socially have pulled him down 
was, we cannot doubt, to some extent responsible for the 
cruelty he showed to the women who loved him. Again, 
the phrase which best sums up the spirit that tore his 
heart is Swift’s own. In the epitaph which he ordered to 
be cut on the black marble tablet over his tomb, “in large 
letters deeply cut and strongly gilded,” occur the memorable 
words Sxva indignatio. Those words express exactly the mental 
temper of the man who, on the day of his birth, never neglected 
to read and appropriate to himself the third chapter of the Book 
of Job. In spite of the fact that he had wrung from the 
great world the consideration he so fiercely desired, and had 
gratified his pitiful ambition to be used like a lord, it was in all 
sincerity that he cursed “ the night in which it was said, There 
is a man-child conceived. Let that day be darkness; let not 
God regard it from above, neither let the light shine upon it. 
Let darkness and the shadow of death stain it; let a cloud 
dwell upon it.” These were imprecations which the whole life 
of Swift tells us must have been used by him in the deadliest 
earnest. 








It isno wonder that when a man has not only the personality 
of Swift, but a style that has never been surpassed for point 
and strength, that the criticism of his life and writings should 
be an almost endless source of interest. The newest addition 
to the library of books dealing with Swift is Mr. Moriarty’s 
Dean Swift and his Writings. Though Mr. Moriarty has 
not, and does not profess to have, made any new dis- 
coveries, or to have invented any new theories about 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s, we have no hesitation in 
commending his book to the general reader. It is a singu- 
larly bright and readable account of Swift and his works. 
Those who know their Swift will enjoy the book as offering a 





* Dean Swift and his Writings, By Gerald P. i i 
Oxford. London: Seeley and bo. 1893. - asia inane 





pleasant reminder of many good things; while those to whom 
Swift is little more than a great name, will be able to gather, 
with little or no exertion, a very vivid picture of the man and 
his life. What is greatly to be commended in Mr. Moriarty’s 
book is the copious use he has made of quotations from Swift’s 
writings. He is not content with generalities, but gives us in 
abundance the actual words of Swift in regard to all the chief 
transactions of his life. No opinion is advanced without being 
amply supported by apposite quotations. The account of 
Swift’s political writings and doings is extremely full and in- 
teresting. As an example, we will quote Mr. Moriarty’s 
description of one of Swift’s early and little-known pamphlets, 
The Dissensions in Athens and Rome, and the Consequences 
they had upon both those States,—a pamphlet written, it should 
be noted, while Swift was an ally of the Whigs :— 


“The pamphlet, whose classical parallels smell of the lamp, 

shows great knowledge of history, and is a valuable contribution 
to political science. But it has no brilliancy of style. It is in- 
teresting, however, to note in it a statement of Swift’s dislike to 
that great popular fetish, party government. The utter destruc- 
tion of all individuality which this system entails naturally ren- 
dered it odious to his commanding intellect. He says: ‘I would 
be glad if any partisan would help me to a tolerable reason, that, 
because Bibulus, the party man, is persuaded that Clodius and 
Curio do really propose the good of their country as their chief 
end, therefore Bibulus shall be wholly guided and governed by 
them in the means and measures towards it. Is it enough for 
Bibulus and the rest of the herd to say, without further examining, 
I am of the side with Clodius, or I vote with Curio? Are these 
proper methods to form and make up what they think fit to call 
the united wisdom of the nation? Is it not possible that upon 
some occasion Clodius may be bold and insolent, borne away by 
his passicn, malicious and revengeful ? That Curio may be cor- 
rupt, and expose to sale his tongue or his pen?’ The pamphlet 
shows, moreover, that Swift, like most statesmen, did not believe 
in the maxim, Voz populi, vor Dei. Unlike most statesmen, how- 
ever, he was not afraid to say so. He refers in terms of real 
regret to a recent act against bribery at Parliamentary elections. 
According to him, its only result would be to bring an equally 
unprincipled and far more dangerous type of men into public life. 
‘Whoever practices upon the weakness and vanity of the people 
is guilty of an immoral action, as much as if he did it upon their 
QWAEIOE 15:5. < as long as men engage in the public service 
upon private ends it will be safer to trust our property and con- 
stitution in the hands of such who have paid for their election, 
than of those who have obtained it by servile flatteries of the 
people.’ ” 
Very readable is Mr. Moriarty’s chapter on “Swift in the Great 
World.” He has there strung together, chiefly from Swift’s 
journals and letters, a number of most entertaining examples 
of Swift’s tyrannical behaviour in society. Society has 
tolerated many bears, but never before, or since, the calcu- 
lated insolence and domineering rudeness of Swift. Dr. 
Jobnson was rude and rough, but that was partly because he 
had not associated with people of the world till late in life, 
and partly because of his physical infirmities. He was cross, 
awkward, and overbearing because he could not help it. 
Swift was overbearing on purpose, and because it enabled him 
to see, in the clearest and most unmistakable way, that men 
were using him like a lord. Here is a passage from Mr. 
Moriarty’s chapter :— 


“Partly from respect for his abilities, partly from the actual 
value of his assistance, partly from amusement at the novelty of 
the thing, the great world surrendered itself as to a conqueror. 
He never flattered. When told that the Duke of Buckingham 
desires his acquaintance, he answers that the duke has not made 
sufficient advances to him yet. When asked to a dinner party by 
a Secretary of State, he insists on drawing up a list of the com- 
pany. Even ladies have to bow beneath the yoke. However 
beautiful, wealthy, or high-born, they must always appear as 
suppliants for Dr. Swift’s acquaintance. Even then his rule is far 
from easy. ‘Lady Burlington,’ says he,‘I hear you can sing ; 
sing me asong.’ Her ladyship resents such an unceremonious 
address, and refuses. ‘ Why, madam,’ says Swift, ‘1 suppose you 
take me for one of your poor English hedge-parsons ; sing, when 
I bid you.’ As Lord Burlington only laughs, the lady bursts into 
tears and leaves the room. This does not soften Swift. He meets 
her a few days after. ‘Pray, madam, are you so proud and ill- 
natured now as when I last saw you ?’ is his greeting. The man’s 
fascination is so strong that all yield to him. Nota night pusses 
but he spends it as the centre of some aristocratic assembly. He 
positively revels in the novel splendour of his position. ‘I thought 
I saw Jack Temple and his wife pass by me to-day in their coach,” 
he says to Stella. ‘I took no notice of them. Iam glad I have 
wholly shaken off that family” He walks straight up to the Prime 
Minister’s private room on a busy day, and jeers at the crowd of 
less favoured clients who have been waiting long hours in the 
ante-chamber. One can easily picture to oneself Swift’s appear- 
ance at this time. Like all Anglican clergymen he wears a cassock 
and gown with wide puffed ‘ pudding’ sleeves, his head being 
surmounted by an enormous periwig. He is of middle height, 
with a robust and upright figure. His marked features, clear 
brow, and keen blue eyes impress those who meet him with a 
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mingled sense of vivacity and power. His voice is strong, his 
language incisive, his manner dictatorial. The influence of his 
conversational powers is extraordinary. A master of irony, and 
an adept in the art of playing upon words, on serious subjects he 
can reach to the very heart of his auditor, while in giving odd 
turns of interest to commonplace matters he is without an equal.” 

Before we leave Mr. Moriarty’s volume, we must note that it 
contains nine excellent portraits,—among which are included 
those of Stella and Vanessa. The face of neither seems very 
attractive; but this may, in both cases, have been the fault of 
the painter, not the sitter. Portraiture during the reign of 
Anne was at a very low ebb; and the portraits of that 
epoch always look rather like examples of a type than 
pictures of individuals. One fair woman by Kneller looks 
exactly like every other fair woman by the Court painter. 
Even the lovely Sarah Jennings seems characterless on his 


canvas. 





FOUR NOVELS.* 


In The Taming of the Shrew, we have often thought that the 
weak point of Petruchio’s method (besides an offensive 
brutality that would scarcely answer with modern damsels, 
whatever it may have done in Shakespeare’s time) was his 
sham assumption of character, and we cannot help doubting 
how the match turned out eventually, and whether a rever- 
sion to his real self did not produce a similar result on the 
part of Katherine; but there is no such defect in Dick’s sub- 
jugation of Diana as depicted in Miss Crose’s fresh and 
pleasant tale, The Saffron Robe, wherein, as the gentleman 
never for an instant sails under false colours, the conquest 
has a better chance of durability. They are a young couple 
who have loved and squabbled from nursery days; when 
grown-up they go on sparring—though their quarrels have 
not the asperity of those of Beatrice and Benedick— 
needing each other, unconsciously, more and more, rejecting 
the idea of sentimental affection, and remaining comically 
blind to the natural and almost inevitable termination of 
their mutual relations ; and all through they present a picture 
of a sort of fencing-match with love, which gave us the 
agreeable surprise of finding fictitious love-making enjoyable 
for once, instead of a weariness to the soul, as it is generally. 
“ Can’t you understand that to some people feeling is sacred ? ” 
exclaims Diana on one occasion. And this exclamation seems 
the key to much of the attractiveness both of the book and 
her character; that is to say, a reticence which never lets 
sentiment become exaggerated or obtrude itself, and yet 
deprives it of none of its true force and genuineness. To 
consider matrimony in an entirely practical, common-sense 
light, and regard companionableness in husband and wife as 
one of the chief essentials for marriage, is Diana’s natural 
inclination. Observations of the conjugal relations of a 
friend tend to confirm her prosaic theories; and though at 
length they are upset, as far as herself is concerned, by the 
unsuspected power of the emotional part of her, yet even then 
she does not abandon them altogether, and comes finally to 
the conclusion, “I was right, quite right, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred,—only the annoying part of it is, I was 
the hundredth.” Kindly, honest, quick-witted, wholesome- 
natured, sunny, and helpful, she is thoroughly charming, with- 
out giving any effect of impossible perfection; and if she is 
somewhat masterful, and has (as the author hints) a weakness 
for constituting herself providence, yet one is hardly disposed 
to complain much of that when a person is so pre-eminently 
adapted for the position as she is by reason of hearty good- 
will, sagacity, unselfishness, and other qualities. Stanley and 
Rosamund might, no doubt, have disputed her qualifications 
in this way, on the ground of the pain they were caused by 
her having at one time quite made up her mind that they were 
the fitting mates for herself and Dick, and striven to bring 
about these two matches accordingly. But if they suffered for 
the mistake, at all events they bore no grudge against her for 
it; and, save in these two cases, her good judgment never once 
fails her, and always makes her aid distinctly advantageous 
to those on whose behalf she exerts herself. The sketches of 
the numerous members of the Moore, Outram, and Hardy 
families are truthful, graceful, and pleasant; and there is not 
one, however slight, that has not touches evincing accuracy of 
observation and insight into human nature. 





* (1.) The Saffron Robe. By Margaret B. Cross, London: Hurst and Blackett. 
—(2.) An Australian Millionaire. By Mrs. A. Blitz. London: Ward, Lock, 
Bowden, and Co.—(3.) Dr. Janet, of Harley Street. By A. Kenealy. London: 
Digby, Long, and Co.—-(4.) His Wife’s Soul. By Fitzgerald Molloy. London: 
Hutchinson 4nd Co, 








In An Australian Millionaire, near relations are seen livin 
in close contiguity and mingling in each other’s daily existences 
without ever dreaming of their real relationships, to an extent 
that almost takes one’s breath away ; and one’s surprise jg al] 
the greater on account of the decidedly uncommon family 
names in which they rejoiced. Had they been Smiths ang 
Browns one might have understood it better, perhaps; but 
names such as Lockstud and Kovodel ought surely, one thinks, 
to have been clues to bring about a knowledge of the truth at 
an earlier stage than the end of the third volume, when it is at 


length revealed by the reading of old papers that had been for ' 


years in the possession of the parties interested. So bewilder. 
ing are some of the complications produced, that one really 
has to think them over carefully in order fully to comprehend 
how it came about that the hero’s grandfather was the man 
he believed to be his father, whilst his father was a man with 
whom he believed himself totally unconnected ; that the grand. 
father and father should have been rivals for the affections of 
the former’s wife, unknowing that they were father and son; 
that a lady and her brother-in-law and a great nephew should 
have been ignorant of any tie between them save that of 
friendship ; and that a girl should have fallen in love with, and 
got engaged to, her own brother,—which misadventure seems 
to us in great measure caused by the astonishing imprudence 
of their father and Isabella in having (though aware of the 
secret relationship) encouraged terms of closest intimacy 
between the young people from childhood up. The hero’s 
virtues would be appreciated more readily if he had less 
tendency to a priggishness and sententiousness, of which the 
subjoined extract from one of his letters may give some idea :— 
“Memory declines to be smothered, and forgiveness, without 
the necessary tenderness of oblivion, must be but a coldly 
chiselled imitation of the spirit of charity—a marble Psyche, 
an imperfect representation of a perfect grace—the asbestos 
that presumes to glow, yet has no warmth at its heart.” 
Still, as he is a deserving young man on the whole, one sym. 
pathises with his woes, when the discovery of a surreptitious 
change of babies shows him to be figuring as a millionaire’s son 
under false pretences ; and one feels pleased when a subsequent 
discovery reinstates him in his original position by proving that 
a coincidence (so marvellous as to verge on the miraculous) 
causes the change that seemed at first sight to constitute 
him a usurper, to put him, in point of fact, into his rightful 
place as Jeremiah’s heir. If the ingenuity displayed in the 
construction and unravelling of this tangled web were equalled 
by the merits of other parts of the work, the novel would be 
a good one; but unfortunately this is not the case, and the 
author does not appear to realise that mere ability to invent 
a story is not sufficient equipment for a novelist, unless sup- 
plemented by other gifts. The verbosity and redundancy 
of epithets and metaphorical language in which she indulges, 
are incompatible with the clearness and directness requisite 
for good narrative-style, besides occasionally producing a 
curious mixture of metaphors, like that contained in the 
following sentence:—“Had he known that his loosened 
tongue had put forth a flame of its kind to sear the 
heart he had fondly hoped to win and soothe, the poisoned 
arrow would have been turned to his own bosom to give 
him escape from a _ never-dying remorse.” She makes 
the mistake also of developing the plot too tardily for 
the patience of readers who have had hints enough to give 
them a very considerable inkling of what is coming, even 
though they do not know it precisely. And this mistake is 
rendered all the more perceptible because the characters are 
not sufficiently well drawn to make them seem like real people, 
and inherently interesting apart from their function of 
bringing-out events, but are chiefly conventional types of 
well-known fictitious personages,—such as a yellow-haired, 
beautiful witch, a finally repentant villain, a meek and 
oppressed wife, a victim of misplaced affection, staunch old 
friends of the rough-diamond order, &c. Unless Mrs. Blitz 
will in future correct these faults, and bear in mind the virtue 
of condensation, she can hardly hope to succeed in turning to 
account her imaginative skill in the way of concocting a story. 

Dr. Janet, of Harley Street, affords fresh proof of the in- 
clination of some novel-writers to pourtray cases where, owing 
to a strained and exceptional concatenation of circumstances, 
the indissolubility of the marriage-ceremony is made to wear 
the aspect of a grievous hardship, arousiug sympathy with the 
innocent victims, and proyoking a sense of dissatisfaction with 
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the cause of their sufferings. And this inclination is one 
we are disposed to deprecate because, however regréttable the 
possibility of such eases may be, it by no means follows that 
they should be commonly used as a theme for fiction, whereby 
js incurred the danger of causing a diminished respect for the 
matrimonial bond. To induce young people to get into the way 
of regarding that bond lightly, and asa thing to be ignored and 
set at naught directly it becomes inconvenient, is extremely 
undesirable. The chief interest in Dr. Arabella Kenealy’s 
story is concentrated on the troubles of a girl who receives 
from her husband on the wedding-day a kiss inspiring her 
with so sudden and violent an aversion for him, that though 
only a few minutes before she had been thinking how good 
he was and how happy her lot as his wife, she nevertheless 
proceeds, then and there, to run away from him, and ever 
after refuses to return; and as her aversion is powerless to 
alter the fact of her being married, she is, of course, unable to 
marry another man whom she subsequently meets and falls 
in love with,—hine ille lachrymex. Dr. Janet, by whom she is 
befriended and educated for the medical profession, is a sort 
of beneficent elderly fairy in the guise of a female physician ; 
and as the hero belongs to the same profession also, the reader 
must be prepared for a good deal of “shop,” and frequent 
exhibition of technicality both in language and ways of 
thinking. We should say the book was the work of a clever 
person, without being itself clever,—which criticism, be it 
remembered, necessarily implies that there is some amount of 
internal evidence to warrant the ascription of cleverness to 
the author. 

His Wife’s Soul depicts hackneyed individuals playing 
stereotyped parts in an unreal and stilted fashion. A good 
baronet marries an angelic wife, and thereby provokes the 
bitter hostility of an unscrupulous villain who is his next heir, 
and of a widow of extremely doubtful character who had 
designs on the baronet herself; and the mischief-making pro- 
pensities of this last couple are greatly aided by the con- 
venient circumstance of the wife’s having a twin-sister of 
whose existence the rest of the characters do not know, who is 
exactly like her, has the same initials, and is secretly married. 
Slander, jealousy, robbery, and attempted murder figure in 
regulation course through three volumes before everything 
ends happily. All the people seem apt to act in a singularly 
silly manner; the bad ones have no redeeming virtues; and 
we lay aside the book wondering what was the object of 
writing it, and whether any readers would be likely to derive 
amusement therefrom. 





MR. ADAMS’S LIFE OF JANE AUSTEN.* 

Ts there room, it may not unreasonably be asked, for a new 
biography of a woman who led a life so uneventful as Jane 
Austen? Did not her nephew confess that he had com- 
paratively little to relate about her, and if there were more to 
say, has it not already been said by Mrs. Malden and Mr. 
Goldwin Smith? The best answer to this inquiry is the 
volume before us. Mr. Adams, an American by birth, has 
visited, with a pilgrim’s devotion, all the localities with which 
Jane Austen’s name is associated, and has received, as he 
gladly records in the preface, “ much valued assistance from 
the Austen kindred and from others interested in his work.” 
Among these was Mr. Lowell, to whom, at his request—and 
not long before his death—several of the chapters were read 
by the author, “and more than one friendly criticism then 
received has been heeded in the final revision.” Happily, 
Mr. Adams has known how to make good use of his 
advantages. He has written mainly, we presume, for an 
American public; and there are a few topographical details in 
the book which Englishmen will deem superfluous; but on 
the whole, the “Story” is admirably told, and gives a more 
vivid picture than we have yet seen of a woman who 
must have been every whit as lovable as her own Anne 
Elliot and as lively as Elizabeth Bennet. But is Mr. Adams 
correct in saying that Jane Austen is enshrined in the popular 
imagination as a prim, starched personage, unattractive, and 
even forbidding? We should have supposed that this was 
impossible, since all we know of her life, and the whole tone 
of her writings, conveys an opposite impression. Mr. Adams, 
however, does not doubt that this view is widely prevalent, 
and undertakes to show its fallacy,—a useless task, we think, 
and one needing little labour to accomplish. 


san = Story of Jane Austen’s Life. By Oscar Fay Adams, Uhicago: McClurg 
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Jane Austen, if we read her character aright, was never in 
the least degree old-maidish. She had none of the shyness 
which makes other people shy, and her nature was eminently 


cheerful and sociable. Like Scott, she was free from the 
irritation attributed to genius, and her letters show a vivid 
sense of delight in all the innocent pleasures of life. She 
enjoyed going to the play; was fond of dress in a sensible 
degree, since “the apparel oft proclaims” the woman; and 
very fond of dancing. “There were twenty dances,” she 
writes on one occasion, “and I danced them all, and without 
any fatigue.” One ball seems to have always created a zest 
for another; and whether her partners were lively or dull, 
she never failed to find amusement, as she did not “ think it 
worth while to wait for enjoyment until there is some real 
opportunity for it.” The Austens were a singularly united 
family, and Jane was the delight of her brothers and sister, 
of her nieces and nephews. She lived in an atmosphere of 
love all her life long; and it is passing strange that a lady 
so attractive in appearance, and of so sweet and winning a 
nature, should have remained unmarried. She who could 
write of the passion of love with such a delicate and subtle 
sense of its exhilarating power, must, one would think, have 
felt it as a woman before representing it asa novelist. That 
she might have married, we know; that she did not because, 
according to one of her biographers, she was sufficiently happy 
at home, is a very unsatisfactory conjecture. It may be ad- 
mitted, however, that few single women can have had a happier 
life than was granted to Jane Austen, and one is glad to know 
how much her own pleasure was enhanced by the creation of 
the characters which have made her name immortal. She 
confessed to her sister, the confidante of all her thoughts and 
hopes, that she considered Elizabeth Bennet as delightful a 
woman as ever appeared in print, aud we might think so too, 
if we did not sympathise with Mr. Knightley’s judgment of 
Emma as “the sweetest and best of all creatures, faultless, in 
spite of all her faults.” Jane Austen thought that no one 
but herself would like this charming girl; but is there an 
admirer of these novels who does not love her? though we 
may admit that many may, and not unreasonably, prefer Anne 
Elliot. In the delineation of character this consummate 
novelist is said by Macaulay to rank with the writers who 
have approached nearest to the manner of Shakespeare. In 
one striking respect her novels resemble his dramas. All 
students of Shakespeare know that every fresh perusal of his 
plays brings out some new beauty, and deepens the impression 
of his genius. This is also true with regard to Miss Austen’s 
novels, and no one, we imagine, who has ever felt their power 
will find he has gained all the delight which they can yield 
by a second or third perusal. 


There are, of course, novelists of more expansive and varied 
powers than Jane Austen, but we do not know any writer of 
fiction, unless we except Scott, whose characters, to those who 
have learnt to love them, are so familiar and so dear. The 
fine humour that runs through all her pages as a salt to pre- 
serve them, and the consummate art that achieves exactly 
what the author purposes without ever striking a false note, 
give to these stories an abiding charm. Miss Austen’s de- 
voted admirers will see her limits as clearly as she saw them 
herself; but if her world is a small one, it is not the less 
delightful on that account. And it is wholly her own. The 
author of Persuasion is as original as Crabbe, in whose poems 
she delighted. Mr. Adams says with truth that there is the 
same patience of realism in both authors, and that both were 
persons of keen, but necessarily somewhat restricted, sym- 
pathies. With less truth he adds :— 

“Had the poet possessed any of the humorous perceptions of 
the novelist, his realism, while remaining no less true than hers, 
would have happily wanted that unrelieved sombre tinge which, 
more than anything else, has caused his verse to fall so much out 
of favour with a later generation.” 

Crabbe, the admiration of Byron, Scott, and Newman, was 
never a very popular poet; and although comparatively little 
read in the present day, the neglect is assuredly not due to 
his lack of “humorous perceptions.” If Jane Austen liked 
his realism as a story-teller in verse, the vein of humour 
running through his poems must have given the chief zest to 
her enjoyment. Like Crabbe, she found all her materials near 
at hand, and the utmost extent of her travels as a novelist 
was to Lyme Regis, Bath, and Exeter. Mr. Adams thinks 
she was a lover of natural scenery to a greater extent than 
was, perhaps, common in her day. But in her day an enthu- 
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siasm for Nature, real or affected, was already expressed in 
literature and echoed in society. The few glimpses we see of 
it in Jane Austen’s novels are generally very faint; and 
passages of description, so dear to some novelists, are never 
allowed to interfere with the progress of her narrative. No 
doubt, as Mr. Adams suggests, her instinct as an artist led 
her to shun episodes and digressions, and, unlike some of the 
most distinguished of her successors, “she never stood at 
one side and gossiped with her audience about the people on 
her stage, revealing her own virtues while she moralised over 
their foibles.” It is wonderful that a young woman even 
in the very youthful stage of her career as a novelist should 
have shown this exquisite sense of fitness, which is as evident 
in Pride and Prejudice as in her latest and perhaps most 
perfect work, Persuasion. In this gift she has, we think, no 
rival among later and, in some respects, greater novelists. 

“ Everybody allows,” says Jane Austen, “ that the talent of 
writing agreeable letters is peculiarly female.” Her own 
letters, which are of the slightest texture, and not remarkably 
agreeable, are essentially feminine in character. With very 
slight indications of the genius displayed in her novels, and 
wholly free from the taint that betrays the author, they show 
what the writer was in her home-life, and are so skilfully 
turned to account by Mr. Adams that the reader will, we 
think, gain a more adequate idea of Jane Austen as a woman 
than he had before. To have done this is to justify the 
publication, and the style in which the author tells his “Story” 
will add to the pleasure afforded by its perusal. 








THE EUROPEAN MILITARY ADVENTURERS IN 
INDIA.* 

Tuer last few years of the eighteenth century were so 
crowded with momentous events in Europe, that the student 
of history has scarcely realised the importance of contemporary 
Indian affairs. The return of Warren Hastings to England’ 
and his trial, brought India before the English public pro- 
minently in 1788; but little was known of its internal state, 
save that the native Princes were always fighting each other, 
and that it was a country of enormous wealth. A golden haze 
shrouded everything,—a haze from which the figure of a 
servant of the East India Company emerged occasionally with 
the plunder of a whole province, or perhaps a soldier who had 
marvellous tales to tell of fights with impossible distances and 
incredible numbers. Few, indeed, clearly understood the size of 
India, the proportion of it directly under British influence, and 
the immense masses of restless tribes continuously warring 
against each other. No one, we may be sure, knew the magni- 
tude of the events that transpired beyond the limits of British 
interference. The pen of Edmund Burke would barely have 
done justice to the rapidity with which Kingdoms changed 
hands, as Marithds, Rajputs, and Sikhs fought now for one 
chief, and now for another. The area of conflict was that 
portion of India we speak of as Rajputana, the North-West 
Provinces, Central India, the Central Provinces, and Bengal; 
and the Hindustan of Mr. Compton’s volume is that of Major 
James Rennell’s, defined, in 1785, as bounded on the west by 
the Indus, on the north by the Himalaya Mountains, on the 
east by the Brahmaputra, and on the south by the countries 
of the Deccan; so that a line drawn from Broach, on the 
Nerbudda, to Balasore, near the mouth of the Hugli, separates 
the Hindustan of the military adventurers from the rest of 
the continent. This excludes Haidarabad and Mysore, the 
rulers of which had many battalions disciplined by foreigners. 

When the hour is ripe, the man is ready ; and in the middle 
of the confusion that raged round the blind and impotent 
Shah Alam at Delhi, De Boigne appeared and entered the 
service of Madhoji Sindhia. This was in 1784, after the 
Peace of Salbye had guaranteed Sindhia his independence. 
Since the great defeat of the Marathis at Panipat, he and 
Takuji Holkar had been trying to reassert Marathé supremacy 
in what was left of the Mogul Empire. Shah Alam, the 
Great Mogul, was a name only; the Peshwi of Poonah, to 
whom the Marathas owed suzerainty, was more than a name; 
but Sindhia, who had been appealed to by the Great Mogul 
to reinstate him at Delhi, became the ruler of Hindustan 
when the blind old man re-entered his capital. Shah Alam 
appointed the Peshwi his deputy; and Madhojji, as his repre- 
sentative, controlled the army. De Boigne’s previous history 
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was that of a typical adventurer. Born in Savoy, he went to 
France, and first took service in the Irish Brigade, but after six 
years, he volunteered for the Russian service and remained in it 
long enough to be taken prisoner by the Turks at the siege of 
sometown. How he spent the next two or three years is uncer. 
tain, but we know that about 1777 he made three unsuccessfy] 
attempts to reach India, eventually reaching Fort St. George 
in 1778. He accepted service in the Madras Native Infantry, 
but in 1784 resigned over some difficulty. Then he proposed 
to Warren Hastings to find his way back to Europe overland— 
an idea which delighted Hastings—and was furnished with 
credentials, and set about preparing himself for the task. Join. 
ing a mission to the Court of Delhi, which was stopped by the 
jealousy of the Mogul nobles, he had to interview the Wazir 
at Agra, as Shah Alam was not to be approached. To the 
Wazir, i.e. the Prime Minister, De Boigne’s movements ap- 
peared most suspicious. Not far off lay the camp of Sindhia, 
and De Boigne, at the invitation of the British Resident, 
entered the Marithéi camp, having despaired of obtaining 
assistance from the Wazir. Sindhia, puzzled at the behaviour of 
this extraordinary traveller, robbed his baggage out of natural 
curiosity. De Boigne in a fury offered his sword to two 
enemies of Sindhia; but both, one from caution and the other 
in consequence of a treaty, refused his offer. Madhoji Sindhia, 
one of the greatest chiefs the Mardthds ever had, now invited 
De Boigne to form two battalions of disciplined infantry, witha 
complement of artillery. De Boigne organised his battalions, 
and they had already shown their value in Bundelkund, when 
the farce of seating Shah Alam on his throne was gone through, 
as described above. The Mogul nobles, who rose in rebellion, 
were joined by the Rajput Princes, and Sindhia marched 
against the allies; and in the memorable battle that followed, 
De Boigne’s infantry received and repulsed the charge of the 
Rajput cavalry. Lalsét was a defeat in reality, owing to the 
defection of Sindhia’s troops; but De Boigne’s fame was 
assured, for again at Chaksana, a repetition of the earlier 
battle, he withstood a cavalry charge. But the fortunes of 
Sindhia were almost ruined, when they turned at the last 
moment, and at Agra the hopes of the Mogul party were 
destroyed for ever, and Sindhia was once more master of 
Hindustan. At this point Sindhia and De Boigne parted on 
a question of increased pay and numbers; but only for a year, 
as Sindhia, for various reasons, decided to increase his infantry, 
and invited De Boigne to return and carry out his own plans. 
The great adventurer at once threw off the garb of the Luck- 
now merchant, and entered on the formation of a brigade of 
ten battalions. With this brigade—numbering, with its 500 
irregulars for camp duties and 500 cavalry, 10,000 men—and 
60 field-pieces, De Boigne once more administered two terrible 
lessons tothe Rajputs. At Patan, the Rathor Rajputs, chiefly 
owing to Partab Sing, their ally, holding aloof, had again to 
leave the field after some heavy fighting, in which Ismail Beg, 
the Mogul noble, and his Pathans thrice charged through De 
Boigne’s guns. At Merta, the Rajah of J odhpur, mindful of 
the disgrace (such as it was) of Patan, determined to wipe it 
and De Boigne’s brigade out at the same time. The French 
General attempted a surprise in the early dawn, and the Rathor 
chiefs were aroused from an opium slumber to find the camp in 
confusion and the infantry giving way. Twenty-two chiefs 
drank opium together, and called four thousand clansmen to 
arms. At that moment, one of De Boigne’s subordinates 
in his eagerness broke the line, and the Chief of Ahwa 
instantly charged. After the first confusion, De Boigne 
rallied his men into a hollow square, but the Rathors 
charged and charged and charged again, till at the last 
but fifteen Rajputs remained who, dismounting, fought till 
all were killed. It was a great atonement, one worthy of the 
“descendants of kings” and heroic enough, despite its 
spasmodic nature, to be ranked among those memories that 
can never die. Sindhia now desired the formation of two 
more brigades, and in a year or two De Boigne had thirty 
thousand men under him, and to make his power undisputed, 
it wanted but an appeal to arms, and the jealousy of Takuji 
Holkar which brought upon that chief a crushing defeat at 
the hands of Sindhia and De Boigne. Then Madhoji Sindhia, 
at the summit of his power, was carried off by a fever, and bis 
inheritance of power passed to Dowlat Rio Sindhia. De 
Boigne had Hindustan under his thumb, and what possibilities 
were open to him, no one can say. Nevertheless, he remained 
true to young Sindhia. Whether we are to call this a fine 
renunciation in a proud ambitious man, but forty-three years 
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of age, depends of course on the moral standpoint, Asiatic 
or European, from which we regard it. However, what De 
Boigne did was for the best, for he fought no more; but 
after repairing the Taj and mitigating Shah Alam’s lot by 
English request, resigned on account of bad health and returned 
to Europe. No man has conferred more dignity on the pro- 
fession of military adventure than De Boigne; he left India 
with an untarnished character and at the summit of fame. 


The command of De Boigne’s brigades, a few months after 
the departure of their founder, was vested in Perron, the com- 
mander of the First Brigade, by virtue of his seniority and 
influence with Sindhia. Pierre Cuillier, who was to be known 
in future as Perron, had already undergone a checkered career 
before entering Madhoji Sindhia’s service. Orphaned early, 
he began life by speculating in trade unsuccessfully, and then, 
deserting commerce, he entered a cannon-foundry at Nantes. 
Next he poses as a volunteer for the Isle of France. But it was 
as a sailor on a French frigate that he reached India in 1780. He 
and three others deserted on the Malabar coast, attracted by the 
success of military adventure in Southern India. Perron, find- 
ing his way to Upper India, entered the Rana of Gohad’s corps, 
then under Sangster, in 1781. About 1784, says Mr. Compton, 
he entered Lestineau’s battalion, and was present at Chaksana 
and Agra, when Ranjit Sing, the Jat chief, assisted Madhoji 
Sindhia at the ebb of the Maratha chief’s fortunes. At Agra, 
Lestineau decamped with the saddle-bags of Ghulan Kadir, the 
Afghan, containing jewels looted from the Palace at Delhi. 
Perron, as his battalion was disbanded by Sindhia, was 
given the command of a battalion by a Maratha chief. Again 
he was turned adrift, and unsuccessfully applied to the 
Begum Somru. This was in 1790, and he had been nine 
years in India. And now fortune turned; for De Boigne, 
just recalled from Lucknow and invited to raise the First 
Brigade, wanted officers, and, having a high opinion of Perron, 
engaged him. Perron, present at both Pitan and Merta, rose 
rapidly, and obtained the command of the Second and then 
the First Brigade. He and the Maratha chiefs defeated the 
Nizam of Haidarabad and his infantry under Raymond at 
Karala in 1795. His fame grew, and in 1797 he became, as 
already stated, commander-in-chief of the disciplined in- 
fantry, thirty thousand in number, and undefeated since 
the early battles of Lilsdt and Chaksina. Perron actually 
became more powerful than De Boigne, and could have 
acted the part of “ king-maker” had he so chosen. How 
he fell through ambition, want of true character and self- 
control, developed by too much power, is very ably detailed 
by Mr. Compton. It only remains to be said that Perron, 
George Thomas being crushed, had the whole game in his 
hands in 1802, when Jaswint Rio Holkar had defeated 
the Peshwai and Dowlat Rio Sindhia at Poonah. He kept 
his three brigades at his head-quarters, while far away to the 
south his superiors wanted his assistance to crush Holkar. 
For months did messages continue to reach him, but he stirred 
not, and finally the Peshwi signed away Maratha inde- 
pendence. Perron, who in reality had been waiting for 
Decaen’s expedition, together with which he was to found 
another French Empire—for he had patriotism—thus “ o’er- 
leaped himself.” It was the beginning of the end, for the 
Marathas, alarmed at the provisions of the Bassein Treaty, 
forgot their quarrels, and made common cause against the 
English. Perron, if he could have won the next move, would 
have altered Indian history, for he was eager to fight, and his 
plan of campaign, had the Mardthé hordes and his infantry 
worked in accordance with it, must have restored the Peshwa. 
But his recent policy recoiled on its author, and Perron, once 
the arbiter of Upper India, was deposed by his subordinates, 
and fied, clutching his two money-bags like any old woman. 

The career of George Thomas, the Irishman, forms a 
brilliant episode, which Mr. Compton has placed between De 
Boigne and Perron, where, indeed, is its proper place in his- 
tory. He became known before De Boigne resigned, and he 
disappeared from history while Perron was at the height of 
his power. Perron simply took over De Boigne’s brigades and 
the power that went with them ; and the continuous rule of the 
Savoyard and the Frenchman, some twenty years in duration, 
represents to the historian the golden age of European military 
adventure in India. George Thomas became an actually in- 
dependent chief; his position is therefore distinct from the 
others, and his personality naturally of more interest. George 
Thomas, born in Tipperary, landed at Madras about 1782, as 





a common sailor. He spent five years with the Poligars in the 
Carnatic, and then, after a short period of service with the 
Nizam of Haidarabad, travelled to Delhi. The Mogul nobles 
were then in power, and Thomas took service with the Begum 
Somrn, an ally of Shah Alam. With her he stayed five years, 
when the Begum’s French officers plotted his ruin. He was 
warned, took flight, and having raised the standard of rebellion 
against the Begum, was taken, but his life was spared. This was 
in 1792. In the following year, he entered the service of Appa 
Khandi Rao, the Maratha chief who had first employed De 
Boigne. Thomas then began a career which is best described by 
the epithet “meteoric.” He marched two nights and a dayto res- 
cue his chief, and his astonishing dash and courage soon became 
the talk of the country. He continued to support his master, 
though bribed to take service with Sindhia, and even retained 
his loyalty to his chief after the ruffian had tried to assassinate 
him. Then his whilom enemy the Begum besought his help, 
and he instantly responded. Throughout Thomas’s career, 
his generosity, chivalry, and the absolute sanctity of his word 
of honour, flash like precious stones from a quaint setting. 
In 1797, his master committed suicide, and Thomas, deprived 
of his “ jaidad” or “upkeep” for troops, became, by force of 
circumstances, a freebooter, and conquered for himself the 
district of Hariana. Here, after defeating the Rajputs in 
the face of great odds, a feat which ranks him high as 
a soldier and General, and conducting a brilliant cam- 
paign against the Sikhs, he got ready for his great design, 
the conquest of the Panjab. In this brilliant campaign 
—a campaign which had patriotism for a motive: he even 
invited the Marquis of Wellesley to assist in taking over the 
conquest—George Thomas displayed his generalship to per- 
fection ; and, despite the combinations of his enemies and the 
treachery of his allies, returned to Haridna dictator of the 
Sikh States south of the Sutlej. Then came the struggle with 
Perron, whose jealousy was now thoroughly aroused. Perron, 
though needed by Dowlat Rao Sindhia, as Holkar had defeated 
that chief at Ujjain, held back till he had beaten Thomas. To 
Perron this was necessary ; but from it dated his own fall, as we 
know. The last struggle of the splendid Irishman is one of the 
most striking scenes in all Indian history. He drank his chance 
away at the moment when he might have smashed up the dis- 
heartened brigades of Perron, then under the command of a 
subordinate, Bourguien, after the severest battle ever fought 
between the disciplined infantries of India. He made a last 
dash for his head-quarters, riding over a hundred miles on his 
horse, and finally, conquered by treachery, had to surrender. 
Invited to a banquet by the poltroon Bourguien, he seemed to 
forget his misfortunes, till the Frenchman, forgetting himself, 
proposed “ Success to Perron’s arms.” The company turned 
their glasses down, and Thomas, at first moved to tears by this 
mark of sympathy, shortly sprang to his feet,and after reproach- 
ing his host, cried, as he drew his sword: “ One Irish sword is 
still sufficient for a hundred Frenchmen ;” and Bourguien fled. 
What a scene indeed! Peace was eventually restored, and the 
banquet resumed. Such was the end of the Irishman’s career. 

We heartily recommend our readers to Mr. Compton’s admir- 
able compilation, which never fails to rise to the dramatic 
events of the complicated course of Indian history. The twenty 
years of military adventure in Hindustan is surely one of the 
most thrilling by-ways of history ever presented in a col- 
lected form to the public. It relates, it is true, a forgotten 
period, now of no significance, because at Laswdri and 
Assaye Wellesley, once and for all, destroyed the hopes of 
French dominion. De Boigne, when he left, advised the 
Marithés to disband the brigades, rather than fight the 
English. Two battles only proved the wisdom of the man, 
and also of those sagacious chieftains who foretold that the 
infantry and guns would one day prove the ruin of those who 
depended on them. The great hordes of suddenly massed, 
quickly handled, and easily dispersed cavalry were far better 
adapted to the genius of the Mardth4 nations. 





VENICE.* 
Mr. Horatio Brown is one of those specially favoured 
persons,—a man with a subject. There is no more precious 
gift in the present day; the knowing something or other 
which nobody else knows—it does not matter much what it is 
—where the Pamirs are, or how they make jute, or what Mr. 





* Venice: an Historical Sketch of the Republic. By Horatio F, Brown. 
London: Percival and Co. 
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Gladstone takes for breakfast, or some such interesting and 
profitable branch of learning, is the one apparent passport to 
success in literature, especially periodical literature. It is not 
even absolutely necessary to know much about it if other 
people know less. But Mr. Brown does know his subject; the 
accident of residence, combining with long and careful study 
of the Venetian archives, have given him a familiarity both 
with the history and the life of Venice, past and present, to 
which, perhaps, no other Englishman, since the death of our 
author’s namesake, Mr. Rawdon Brown, could pretend. Mr. 
Ruskin, of course, has made Venice his own in his particular 
way, and no one would attempt to encroach upon his king- 
dom; but then Mr. Ruskin is a man apart, not to be compared 
with others. Besides, he has a playful habit of adapting 
Venetian history to suit his views of what should have 
happened, which would be reprehensible if it was done by 
anybody else. 

We would not grudge Mr. Brown a monopoly of his subject, 
for it must be admitted that he has not shown himself unduly 
puffed-up by the sense of this inestimable possession, but has 
handled it with singular discretion, not to say abstinence. 
We knew a man once who made a journey to a remote portion 
of a distant continent. He was not the first Englishman who 
had been there, nor the second; but he may have been among 
the first three or four dozen, and the way he worked that one 
expedition was a marvel to behold. In a single year’s time he 
had scattered it over fifteen magazine articles—besides in- 
numerable contributions to the newspapers—and a book in 
two large quarto volumes. When he finished with his 
writing, they gave him a Government post in the department 
—whatever it may be—which looks after the affairs of that 
remote district; it was obviously the necessary thing to do. 
Mr. Brown has probably no such reward to look forward to ; 
but at any rate he has used his opportunities with greater 
moderation. In some ten years we can recollect a volume of 
light, pleasant essays on the life of the lagoons, a somewhat 
drearier volume chiefly composed of historical sketches, and 
a valuable work on the Venetian Press. Beyond this we have 
only the present volume, which by rights should be the last,— 
for after this exhaustive, though condensed, history of the 
city’s fortunes, what more remains to be said? We are not 
without a feeling of anxiety as to what will become of Mr. 
Brown and his subject in the not distant future. Will he 
spend his future leisure in expanding the present work into 
five or six volumes, which no one will read, after the manner 
of historians? or will he be obliged to go forth, a homeless 
wanderer, into the wilds of terra firma, and search for new 
material among the commonplace cities of the mainland? 


The book before us certainly contains such a concentrated 
essence of the history of Venice, that its subsequent expansion 
would hardly be a difficulty. Indeed, it is a fresh proof of the 
author’s modesty that, having all the stores of knowledge 
required for the composition of this book in his hand, he was 
content to inflict so small a dose of it upon the public. We 
are not sure that his style may not suffer by it; for there are 
but few writers—Sir Erskine May was probably the most 
remarkable example—who can put extremely condensed facts 
into a palatable form. Mr. Brown does seem occasionally to 
feel himself rather restrained by the fetters of brevity, as, for 
instance, in his account of the Carmagnola tragedy, which loses 
some of its wonted interest in the dry version presented to us 
here. Again, the story of the Foscari appears unnecessarily 
prolix in some parts, while in others unduly condensed. On the 
other hand, the exciting history of the siege of Chioggia is told 
in amore lively and vivid manner, not unworthy of that critical 
period, when Carlo Zen’s galleys came in sight just soon enough 
to release the Venetian admiral from his pledge to raise the 
siege, if no reinforcements arrived by that very day. To 
dwell upon the more picturesque incidents is not, however, 
Mr. Brown’s object. The plan of his work is less to lay 
before us the details of history, than to show its meaning, to 
examine the causes and follow out the effects of each event, 
and show their bearing on each other and on the general 
theme. The great merit of the new school of history lies in 
this earnest search for the true meaning of history, a process 
as diverting as it is laudable, for each new inquirer can find 
out a new meaning for himself. Mr. Brown has set himself to 
explain in turn why Venice was built at all, how-it came to 
its present situation, why it was never conquered in its early 
days, how it held the balance between Eastern atid Western 





Powers, why it took up its peculiarly Erastian attitude 
towards the Church, how it acquired its peculiar oligarchical 
constitution, and what causes led to its prosperity and to its 
decline. The reader feels himself somewhat in the position 
of the audience at a popular lecture with demonstrations, 
Hardly has he had time to get round the corner of an event, 
when he comes again upon Mr. Brown, with his chalk and his 
black-board, ready to prove by figures that such an incident 
must necessarily have followed upon the conditions expounded 
three pages back, and inevitably leads to the consequences 
detailed in the next chapter. This is the broad path to know. 
ledge, and we speak of it in the author’s condign praise. 

In no instance has Mr. Brown done his work as a historian 
better than in the account of that strange and critical period 
when the liberties of the Venetian people were deliberately 
taken away from them by the quiet, determined action of one 
dominant faction. It is usually spoken of as an aristo. 
cratic revolution, chiefly, perhaps, on account of its result in 
setting up an irremovable oligarchy, partly also because the 
leaders of the party did belong to families called noble. But 
the greatest and most ancient houses are rarely to be found 
among those who wished to establish themselves as the per- 
petual lords of Venice. More frequently we see their repre- 
sentatives heading popular revolutions against the new 
policy. The ancestors of Bajamonte Tiepolo—the Gran 
Cavaliere, as the people admiringly called him—and Marco 
Querini had been Tribunes of the Sea in the earliest dawn of 
Venetian history, before the election of the first Doge in 697. 
The new oligarchy consisted, as Mr. Brown points out, to a 
great extent of the newer families, who had risen through the 
capture of Constantinople and the extraordinary influx of 
wealth into Venice following upon that act of piracy. Indeed, 
the law which brought about the famous Serrata of the Great 
Council, stipulates that its members are to be balloted for by 
the Council of Forty out of those who during the last four 
years have had a seat in it. A more arbitrary distinction 
could hardly be drawn. It is true that three electors were 
appointed to suggest new names to the Forty for admission into 
the Great Council, but they soon passed a regulation that no 
one could be a member who had not an ancestor in the male 
line who had satin it ; and the Council was a little more than a 
century old. Still, large additions were undoubtedly made to 
it, without altering its exclusive character, and its numbers 
were almost quintupled in the first fifty years. 

This sudden and very complete revolution took less than 
fifty years to accomplish, and the peculiar constitution it 
established remained practically unchanged for four hundred 
and fifty years. The Serrata del Maggior Consiglio took place 
in 1297, though similar schemes had been in agitation 
even publicly for more than ten years before; the establish- 
ment of the Council of Ten—originally appointed in the 
a great emergency of Bajamonte Tiepolo’s conspiracy—as 
permanent body, dates from 1335. Of this last Council 
Mr. Brown has much to say in the way of clearing away 
popular legends and misconceptions. It would appear 
that the instant and secret action taken upon the first 
anonymous denunciation, and the cloak-and-dagger business 
generally, are a fiction of the popular imagination. Indeed, 
the Chiefs of the Ten (appointed monthly) could not order 
an arrest without previously obtaining “the approval of four 
out of the six ducal councillors and two out of the three chiefs 
of the Supreme Court.” The Ten did not meet alone but in 
consultation with the Doge and his six councillors; an 
Avogador di Comun was present as clerk and legal adviser, 
and in later times twenty members elected by the Great 
Council were sometimes added for important cases. “The 
sitting was opened by the secretary reading the letters ad- 
dressed to the Dieci; this was followed by the list of com- 
plaints or accusations, which had reached the Chiefs of the 
Council since the last sitting.” No signed accusation could 
be taken into consideration without the approval of four-fifths 
of the Council, nor any anonymous one without a vote of five- 
sixths, preceded by the declaration of the Doge, his councillors, 
and the Chiefs of the Ten, that the matter was one of public 
importance. An additional vote was required for the Council 
to proceed with the case ; the accused person was then arrested 
by the Chiefs and brought before a sub-committee consisting 
of one ducal councillor, two members of the Ten, and one 
Avogador di Comun, the prisoner had no counsel, and torture 
might beapplied. The final question of guilt or innocence was 
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decided by the vote of the Council, as was also the sentence, 
any member being at liberty to propose an amendment on 
this subject, and any proposal requiring an absolute majority 
to carry it. 

Even this is perhaps not an attractive picture of the Council 
of Ten, when all exaggerations are removed, and we are not 
very sure that there is much error in the public mind con- 
cerning it, beyond perhaps a mistake of dates. For in the 
days of the decline of Venice, the functions and methods of 
the Council certainly came to resemble greatly those of the 
Inquisition, against the introduction of which into their city, 
by-the-way, the Venetians fought long, though they ulti- 
mately had to yield. In any case, the subject is treated by 
Mr. Brown with much attention and lucidity. Altogether, 
the book seems to us deserving of high praise, and will form 
a valuable manual for the serious student, and a conveniently 
brief book of reference for the casual inquirer. 





THE ANTIQUITY OF HUMAN CIVILISATION.* 


Tur very earliest traces of man yet discovered reveal him 
as a social being far from unfamiliar with much more than 
the mere rudiments of civilisation. As modern research 
continually brings the so-called savage nearer to our own 
level, so the great advances that the last three or four 
decades have witnessed in archeological science narrow the 
social and moral interval between the Stone Age and the 
nineteenth century. To the men who hunted the mammoth 
and the urus it is, indeed, a misuse of language to apply 
the term “prehistoric.” Their history is written in imperish- 
able characters, difficult to decipher indeed, but offering 
to the patient and instructed inquirer an absolutely true if 
incomplete record of their manners, their morals, and their 
migrations. Ten thousand years ago—possibly at a much 
more remote period—human society upon this earth was in 
all essential matters very much what it now is. Men lived 
together in communities; they possessed manufactories of 
tools and weapons; commercial intercourse both by land and 
sea was established between widely distant points; they de- 
fended themselves from attack by ramparts, ditches, and 
elaborate fortifications; in pictorial and decorative art they 
displayed no mean capacity; they revered their dead, and 
had hopes of a future life; and they have left proofs of their 
skill in surgery that are, in addition, proofs of their hnman 
kindliness and sympathy. 

That the above is no optimistic picture of a phase of society 
far older than the earliest polities of the Shinar Plain or the 
Nile Valley, this very lucidly written and interesting volume, 
which is so well translated that it reads like an original text, 
amply proves. In it the very latest results of archzxological 
research are resumed and presented in a manner that adds to 
the natural attraction of the subject. Of the origins of 
civilisation, it does not give, and cannot pretend to give any 
account. But the book shows how our remote foregoers lived, 
fought, died, and were remembered during the earlier, though 
not the earliest, stages of the evolution of human society. The 
story has more than a passing interest; it is valuable as a 
proof of the solidarity of mankind over wide tracts of space 
and time, and of the antiquity of some of our most cherished 
beliefs and practices. 

One of the most striking facts in connection with the Stone 
Age is the wonderfully close resemblance that exists between 
the monuments of that period, however widely separated in 
locality. All over the world the megulithic structures 
present the same build and arrangement. Even the stone 
hatchets, adzes, and hammers are almost identical in 
form, in whatever quarter of the world they are found. 
The modes of ornamentation, in nearly equal degree, are of 
like character, and in the presence of such wide-spread simili- 
tudes it is scarcely possible to doubt the unity of origin of 
the human race, or that men had already attained no incon- 
siderable measure of civilisation when, probably from a single 
centre, the great migrations began to people the whole earth. 
The sea itself did not arrest the march of these early wanderers, 
for in the islands of the Mediterranean numerous implements 
of the most primitive form have been discovered made of 
rocks altogether foreign to the locality. Even the art of 
pottery appears to date from the hoariest antiquity. M. 





* Manners and Monuments of Prehistoric Peoples. By the Marquis de 
Nadaillac. With 113 Illustrations. Translated by ‘‘ Nancy Bell” (N. D’Anvers). 
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Dupont found fragments of earthenware mixed witb the bones 
of Palzolithic animals in the caves of the Meuse and Lesse, 
and in the Engis cave similar fragments have been brought 
to light by M. Fraipont, associated with flint weapons of 
the rudest kind and remains of extinct mammals. There is 
evidence that the Stone men wore skins prepared by scraping 
(just as they are now, only with flint instead of iron tools), and 
sewn together with bone needles. But for the most part they 
went naked, despite the cold, just as the Tchutchi women in 
North-Eastern Asia were seen to do by Nordenskiéld. The 
feeling of shame at nudity is of comparatively late origin, and 
even in recent times has been far from universal. In 1617, 
Fynes Morison saw girls at Cork, quite nude, engaged in 
crushing corn; and in Brazil and Japan, travellers have over 
and over again expressed their surprise at the instances of 
primeval innocence they constantly met with. 


Our primitive ancestors were fond of decking themselves 
out with various pretty, or curious, objects, such as bright- 
coloured shells (with which they often covered their garments), 
worked ornaments in amber or jade, and later in gold, silver, 
and copper, the teeth and jaws of animals and of men, and 
button-like plaques of bone cut out of human skulls. Human 
crania properly trimmed were often used as ceremonial drink- 
ing vessels; thigh or arm bones, shaped and ornamented, as 
staves or stilettos; and Longpérier mentions the discovery 
of a human bone pierced with regular openings and used as a 
kind of flute. They were pictorial artists of no mean order, as 
well as musicians, and M. de Nadaillac’s well-chosen examples 
of their work give a high idea of the skill with which animal 
forms and hunting episodes were delineated at a period when 
mankind still struggled for supremacy with the mammoth and 
the cave-bear. But perhaps the most interesting among the 
countless relics of those primeval times, are those which testify 
to the moral qualities of the races whose sole records they are. 
In one of the caves of Baoussé-Roussé M. Riviére picked 
up the skeletons of two children whom parental pride had 
decked out with thousands of shells, pierced and joined 
together probably according to some pattern. “The builders 
of the dolmens,” writes M. de Nadaillac, “ did not hesitate to 
sacrifice their most precious objects, their richest ornaments, 
their hatchets and precious stones, brought from a distance 
by their tribe in their long migrations,” as tokens of the 
respect in which they held their dead. The great stone 
circles, and other megalithic monuments, are a proof of the 
honour in which the memory of chiefs and strong men was 
held. The flint-mines, celt-manufactories, and polishing- 
places, show their capacity for association and for commerce. 
One of the best examples of these mines is to be found at 
Brandon, in Suffolk, exhaustively investigated by Canon 
Greenwell, and exhibits an elaborate arrangement of two 
hundred and fifty-four shafts, joined by numerous connecting 
galleries, that would do credit to a modern mining engineer. 
The extensive fortifications scattered all over Europe and 
America, demonstrate historical memory, forethought, and 
military skill. The vitrified forts of Scotland and Germany, 
the curious nurhags and talayotes of Sardinia and the Balearic 
islands, massive constructions of shaped stone, show no small 
power of self-sacrifice for remote purposes of defence and 
protection. Many remains show that the sick were tended 
and the wounded in battle cared for with no little skill. An 
illustration is given of a fragment of the leg-bone (tibia), in 
which a flint arrow is embedded, surrounded by a mass of 
exostosis, the meaning of which record is that the wounded 
man recovered from the injury, and must have been borne 
away from the combat and successfully treated, and supplied 
with food by his tribesmen or relatives. “In several 
instances,” says Dr. Pruniéres, “we can make ont fractures 
set with a neatness which. gives us a very high opinion of 
the skill of the Neolithic bone-setters.” There are evidences of 
more difficult operations than bone-setting. Many examples 
of trepanning have been found in which the conditions of 
the edges of the orifice show that the patient recovered. In 
a skull found under the Lozére dolmen, a piece of bone had 
been let into the parietal bone as large as a five-franc coin. 
In some cases, the operation seems to have been performed 
for medical reasons,—to relieve epileptic or other cerebral 
affections. Most of the examples of trepanning appear to 
belong to Neolithic or later times, but there is some evidence 
to show that the operation was performed during the Palzo- 
lithic age with no other instrument than a sharpened flint. 
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M. de Nadaillac deals very fally with this part of his subject, 
and the chapter he has devoted to it, is perhaps the most 
interesting in the book. 

A summary of the results of Dr. Schliemann’s excavations 
upon the Hill of Hissarlik gives an adequate account of that 
enthusiastic archwologist’s work in the Troad; and in the last 
chapter, on the tombs and funeral customs of prehistoric 
peoples, M. de Nadaillac resumes the evidence upon which 
he founds his conclusion that early man was not destitute of 
the hope of immortality. “All was not ended for him with 
death ; anew life commences beyond the tomb, marked—for 
his ideas could go no further—by joys similar to those he had 
known on earth, and events such as had occurred during his 
life. What else could be the meaning of the weapons, the 
tools of his craft, the vases filled with food placed near the 
defunct, the ornaments and colours intended for his adorn- 
ment, the wives, slaves, and horses, flang into the same tomb 
or consumed upon the same pile.” No doubt the notion of a 
future life is here indicated, but not necessarily of an eternal 
one, or of one free from trouble, for the weapons with which 
the dead man defended his life on earth are usually placed in 
the tomb, that he may protect himself during the life to come. 





TROPICAL AMERICA.* 
THE main idea of Republican government is that the execu- 
tive administer the law by authority delegated to them by the 
majority of the people. It may be doubted whether this 
lofty object is really attainable anywhere ; it is certainly not 
attained in Spanish-American states. The Civil Codes of 
these Republics are, it is true, beautiful compositions, filled 
with the loftiest aspirations, and brimming over with the 
purest maxims of political freedom; but these noble senti- 
ments are mere words. There is no such thing as an 
independent election in Central or South America; nor does 
the President often limit himself to the administration of 
delegated authority, but comports himself in a manner more 
becoming to an Eastern despot than to a Western President. 

In the book before us, Mr. Ford makes this abundantly 
clear. In Peru, for instance, he finds that the elections “ are 
generally carried by the party which obtains possession of 
the ballot-boxes, and in a struggle of this kind the Govern- 
ment of the day generally exercises overwhelming influence ; ” 
and in Columbia, ‘‘ President Nufiez is very careful to select 
a candidate upon whose fidelity and humility he can depend. 
So absolute is Government control over elections that the 
official candidate is always elected, or at least counted-in.” 
And “the Government of Mexico is oligarchical and military, 
rather than Republican. There is no such thing as a popular 
election. There are no public meetings, the Press is not at 
liberty to discuss national questions without restraint, and 
political parties do not exercise their normal functions in 
supporting or opposing the Government of the day. There 
is no registration of voters, the ballot-boxes are controlled 
by those in authority...... Public opinion may be defined 
with a fair degree of accuracy as the policy which President 
Diaz considers expedient and necessary. Anything like oppo- 
sition to his wishes is stamped out. This is not Republican 
Government.” And if Mr. Ford had visited Costa Rica last 
year, he would have found the civilian President Rodriguez 
preparing to rule without the Congress by removing the 
needles from the rifles of a disaffected garrison. And the 
worst of it is that, however contrary these proceedings may 
be to the spirit of Republican government, Mr. Ford has to 
admit that the countries in which they take place suffer 
nothing in consequence. 

We may presume, from some observations the author makes 
in the first chapter, that he was sent by a New York newspaper 
as special correspondent to describe the revolutions in Brazil 
and the Argentine Republic, and the civil war in Chili. His first 
stop was in Rio de Janeiro. The revolution was just over—for 
the time—and he made the most of his opportunities by 
collecting the narratives of eye-witnesses. What strikes one 
as chiefly remarkable is the apathy shown by the people, and 
the surprise of those who unexpectedly found themselves pro- 
moted from mere mutineers to the important rank of revolu- 
tionists; while the feeble protests of the aged Emperor, and 
the good bargain he made with his conquerors—but failed to 
keep when he was safe at Lisbon—are all thoroughly in 
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keeping with the rest of the picture. “The revolution,” says 
Mr. Ford, “ burst upon a people who were accustomed to the 
philosophy of blanks and prizes. General Deodoro won the 
first prize; the Emperor and his family drew blanks, The 
Ministers of the day, who had never been in public life, carried 
off a series of second prizes. The people had in the Republic 
something that might prove either a blank or a prize, they 
knew not which; but it was a great lottery, and they had aj] 
drawn their numbers, and must wait and watch their luck.” 
From Brazil he went on to the Argentine, and devotes a 
chapter to what he calls a “ financial revulsion,” which may 
prove interesting to holders of Argentine “ securities,” cedulas, 
and such like mysteries, all of which are clearly explained, 
From Buenos Ayres he travelled to Mendoza by train, ang 
then across the mountains for five days on mule-back, two 
hundred and fifty miles to Los Andes, and thence by train to 
Santiago. The giant Andes awakened all the enthusiasm of 
his nature, and he exclaims, with some confusion of metaphor: 
“The air coming from the Andean summits has been squeezed 
dry by those mighty condensers!” 


The civil war in Chili next engages his attention, and he 
makes some intelligent remarks about it; indeed, he shows 
throughout his book, when he leaves poetry and writes mere 
prose, that he has a quick eye and a clear head. It is curious 
that so good an observer should find no more to say about the 
connection of President Balmaceda with the Nitrate Fields 
than the following :—“ As most of the railways were operated, 
and the nitrate deposits worked, by companies formed and 
registered in England, the sympathies of that country were 
largely enlisted on the side of the insurgents, especially ag 
Balmaceda, whether justly or unjustly, was suspected of 
harbouring a design of depriving foreigners of a great source of 
wealth, and of converting the salt-beds into State properties,” 
This hardly exhausts the subject. He is equally reticent 
about the ‘ Itata,’ and does not even mention the ‘ Baltimore, 
After Chili he visited Peru, and a sad place he seems to have 
found it, though at Lima he came in for some jollifications 
at carnival time that he does not appear to have appreciated. 
In that rainless country, it is esteemed, according to Mr. 
Ford, the cleverest of carnival jokes to douse the passers- 
by with water from balconies and upper windows. From 
Peru he sailed to Panama, and heard conflicting accounts 
of the past and of the probable future of the canal, a future 
that has proved to be so very unpleasant that the less said 
about it the better. From Panama he went across the 
isthmus to Colon, thence to Carthagena and to some of the 
principal towns in Venezuela, and thence to Jamaica, where 
his jealousy of British colonial and commercial success sug- 
gesting the desirability of a black rising, or anything else 
that might annoy us, inclines him to give too ready credence 
to the tales of fear and apprehension with which some of the 
planters seem to have entertained him—and themselves. 
Nowhere in the world are the Negroes treated with greater 
consideration than they are by the English in Jamaica, and 
nowhere in the world are to be found subjects of the Queen 
more loyal and devoted ; their English nationality is a passion 
with them, and, laugh at it as Americans may, it indicates 
that the relations between them and us are in a far more 
comfortable state than many of our competitors perhaps 
desire. The results of Yankee enterprise in Jamaican rail- 
roads had not appeared when Mr. Ford visited the island. 
Had they done .so, it is possible that so keen an observer 
might have sighted breakers ahead of a much more dangerous 
nature. Cuba was his next halting-place. Here he found 
American diplomacy at work. But if Yankee manufacturers 
really intend to compete with Germans and ourselves, they 
should direct their energies rather to meeting the different 
requirements of their various customers than to the making 
of reciprocity treaties. The course of trade, like that of a 
river, follows the line of least resistance; and although arti- 
ficial barriers may alter its course for a time, they must be 
very well built to prevent it from ultimately returning to its 
old channel. Almost every country in the West Indies and 
in South and Central America requires its merchandise in 
different sizes, differently packed, and subject to different 
Customs regulations. All these particulars the Yankee 
expects his Consul to tell him, and pays little attention 
to when he hears them; while Germans and English- 
men have their own agents in each country, and make it 
their business to meet the wishes of their customers, and, 
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moreover, are accustomed to give six or even twelve months’ 
credit—a most important concession when the length of 
time that is required for goods to reach the retailer and be 
turned into cash is taken into consideration—and one that the 
Yankees will not give. A good deal of the above is recognised 
by Mr. Ford, and he gives his countrymen plenty of advice. 
There is, however, a tone of injured innocence assumed when 
speaking of the diplomatic reverses of America, that sounds 
unnecessary after the New Orleans incident with Italy, the 
controversy with Chili, and the Behring Sea Fishery dispute 
with us. Americans must suffer in their dealings with other 
nations more than is generally supposed. ‘ Ordinarily,” says 
Mr. Ford, with conviction, “there is not strength enough in 
the bow of American diplomacy. Spanish-American countries 
understand this, and constantly take advantage of the in- 
dulgence and good-nature of the State Department.” Sir 
Charles Russell should note this. 


After leaving Cuba, he travelled to Mexico, which country 
seems to have impressed him more favourably than any of the 
others that he visited. The Dictator Diaz comes in for a large 
share of praise for his successful efforts to stamp out brigandage, 
and turn to good account the great resources of his country ; 
but Mr. Ford will not be taken in by shams, ready though he 
is, like a true American, to worship at the shrine of antiquity: 
—‘If the traveller be enthusiastic over the glories of that 
wonderful Aztec civilisation which Cortes is reported to have 
found in the valley of Mexico, two or three protracted morning 
hours in the National Museum will be needed in order to 
restore his impaired faculties. A thorough study of that 
remarkable collection of antiquities may convince him tbat 
the Aztecs belonged to the Stone Age, possessed only a crude 
mechanical art and no metallic tools, were without any 
artistic instinct, and had neither a written language nor money 
nor manufactures. The real treasures of the collection, such 
as the Calendar Stone, the Sacrificial Stone, and the idol 
of Huitzil-Opochtli, probably are not Aztec relics at all, but 
the remnants of an earlier and higher civilisation, which had 
been overthrown before Cortes landed in Mexico.” 


The ground traversed by Mr. Ford is so extensive that it is 
impossible to follow him over the whole of it; indeed, he him- 
self only briefly sketches the chief characteristics of the 
countries as he passes through them; but those sketches, 
albeit not clothed in the language, nor inspired by the genius, 
of Darwin, Belt, Kingsley, or Froude, are a valuable contribu- 
tion to contemporary history by a man of the world who sees 
what passes around him, and notes it down in direct and 
forcible language. Perhaps Englishmen may find some profit 
in his criticism on their Colonies, and on their relations with 
them. 
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The Early History of Coff-e-Houses in England, with some Account 
of the first Use of Coffee,and a Bibliography of the Subject. By 
Edward Forbes Robinson, B.A. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—When 
in the seventeenth century coffee was brought into England, the 
most contrary opinions were expressed with regard to its physical 
effects. Some medical men said that it would destroy the vigour 
of the nation, while others like Dr. Willis, regarded it as a 
substitute for medicine. In a couplet which Mr. Robinson might 
have quoted, Marvell says, that while wine tends to strife, 
“ chocolate, tea, and coffee, are liquors of peace.” Temperance 
advocates, for there were a few even in those days, praised coffee 
on that account, but it was argued on the other hand that it was 
wholly useless, “since it serves neither for nourishment nor 
debauchery.” It was not long, however, before the coffee-house 
became a significant institution in London. As the focus of 
gossip and scandal, of political and literary discussion, it supplied 
what was at that time a universal want. There every man was 
to be found who hungered for the society of his fellows; thither 
came the retailers of news, as well as “interviewers” in search of 
fact or fiction for the weekly news-letter. The coffee-house was 
open to all who could afford to pay an entrance-fee of one penny, 
and even the poorest poet in Grub Street could show his face 
there on “clean-shirt day.” The fine gentleman, no doubt, knew 
how to mark his quality, and did not offer his gold snuff-box 
to a man stained with poverty; but on the whole, coffee-houses 
were democratic in their tendency. By degrees, as society became 
more exclusive, their influence declined, and the London clubs 
of our day testify to the progress of dullness and respectability. 
Mr. Robinson has compiled a large amount of information about 








coffee and coffee-houses, and his volume, which displays much 
curious research, will be read with interest. Not the least 
valuable portion of the work is the list of coffee-house tokens 
given in the appendix. It is worth noting that tea as a national 
beverage, owing no doubt to its greater costliness, made but a slow 
advance in comparison with coffee. In the present day, tea is 
more favoured by all classes, and has almost wholly superseded 
coffee with the poor. Yet the shops for the sale of non-alcoholic 
liquors are still called coffee-houses, while the name of tea-house 
is, we believe, unknown in London. 


“Scraps:” Only a Lad. ByE.M. Green. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—A very touching story is this of self-sacrifice and heroism,— 
indeed, the end is almost too tragic, the agony, if we may use the 
expression, is really piled on too much. There is nothing in the 
way of physical happiness to relieve “Scraps’” history. From 
the day his mother dies, and he is left alone with poor deformed 
Jim, it is one long trial, and gets harder and harder, though Jim 
gets intoa home. The pathos of “ Scraps” owes its force to the 
conviction one feels that quiet suffering is going on every minute 
among the very poor. Miss E. M. Green has written certainly one 
of the most touching stories of a street-arab, and if she had con- 
trived to incorporate a little more cheerfulness with it, we could 
have heartily recommended it to children. It is short and it 
is illustrated, and has faint but unmistakable High-Church 
leanings,—witness the drawing of the Canon, who might be a 
priest from his shaven pate. 

The Other Man and Myself; or, Scenes in the Sunny South. By 
Oliver Osborn. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—It is a pity that 
the author’s description of how he and a friend left their clerk- 
ships in the City to try conclusions with South Africa, is not 
better arranged and a little freer from slang. There is plenty of 
good material in it, and some sound common-sense, and plenty of 
humour of the rough-and-ready sort. But the later chapters 
scarcely seem to hang together, and, indeed, we must occasionally 
confess ourselves in the dark as to what the hero is really doing. 
We hear of him in some capacity on the staff of the Mauritius 
Famine Relief Committee, but the rest of his ten years seem 
strangely indefinite; he never seems to have settled to unything. 
It is not the way to eke out a scanty pittance, to indulge in black 
coffee and cigarettes, which these two poor clerks were apparently 
in the habit of doing when they made up their minds to emigrate. 


Shall Girls Propose? By a“ Speculative Bachelor.” (Gay and 
Bird.) — This is a book which we could have very well done with- 
out. We can scarcely say that there is any harm in it, except 
that it has a tendency to vulgarise the subject. The author 
begins by complaining that “a subject which is scarcely second 
in magnitude to any other in life [a somewhat awkward phrase] 
gets no treatment in literature of a strictly serious kind.” But 
he does not accomplish much towards remedying the wrong. 

“This Do:” Six Essays in Practice. By R. F. Horton, M.A. 
(J. Clarke and Co.)—A distinguished minister of the communion 
which Mr. Horton adorns, once complained to the writer of this 
notice that his people “did not like ethical teaching.’ This is, 
indeed, a failing in many congregations; but there is not in all 
the same opportunity for displaying it. Mr. Horton's hearers are, 
it is clear, superior to it. Nothing could be more directly ethical 
and more plain-spoken in its teaching than the six discourses 
published in this little volume. ‘“ What a Christian has to do in 
Business, in Public Life, and at Home,” is here discussed; further 
subjects are supplied by art and literature, and we have a final 
chapter on “The Christian and Amusement.”——Something of 
the same practical character belongs to a volume of sermons, 
Christ and Society, by Donald Macleod, D.D. (Isbister and Co.) 
The earlier discourses deal with the difficulties of the relation 
between the Christian and the world as he finds it. 

Faith-Healing, Christian Science, and Kindred Phenomena. By J. 
M. Buckley, LL.D. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a volume of 
much interest. Dr. Buckley inquires carefully into a number of 
facts and alleged facts, examines the conclusions which have been 
drawn from them, and the theories which have been built upon 
them. Generally, his contention is that the power of the imagi- 
nation is sufficient to account for all kinds of marvels. We have 
not space, or indeed inclination, to discuss the subject—which has 
many ramifications—with him. Generally, we may say that in 
our view he acconnts for much, but not for all. 

The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. By C. A. Briggs, D.D. 
(T. and T. Clark.)—This is a learned and ingenious defence 
of the historical character of the Six Books. Dr. Briggs 
reviews the criticism that has been applied to them, and 
states his own conclusions. To summarise this briefly, he 
holds that there are various documents in the Hexateuch, 
that these present an analogy to the four Gospels, the 
distinction being that the older writings have been brought 
into a harmonious shape by inspired redactors.——Did Moses 
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Write the Pentateuch after all? By F.C. Spencer, M.A. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Mr. Spencer, as will be seen from the title of his treatise, 
takes up a different line of argument. He holds to the old ortho- 
doxy. He believes Moses to have been the author of the Five 
Books, or, as he oddly puts it, that “Moses is not played out,” 
holding that his authorship presents less difficulties than do other 
theories. 

Denison’s and Brand’s Decisions in the House of Commons, 1857-84. 
By Edwin Gordon Blackman. (C. C. Bristow, Adelaide.)—Mr. 
Blackman, who is Clerk of the Parliament in South Australia, 
has collected in this volume the decisions of two English 
Speakers. The Australian Legislatures have determined to 
follow the practice of the House of Commons, and here is their 
guide. : 

The Register of Tonbridge School, 1820-93, edited by W. 0. 
Hughes-Hughes, M.A. (Bentley and Son), is a volume that speaks 
for itself. The editor prefixes a brief introduction, in which he 
sketches the history of the school since its foundation about the 
middle of the sixteenth century (the precise date is not clearly 
ascertained). He does not mention, we see, the curious recent 
episode of a head-master wh» was elected and resigned within 
the space of a week. 

Life’s Tapestry ; or, Homes and Hearths. By Caradoc Granhim. 
3 vols. (Ward and Downey.)—The three volumes published 
under the general title of Life’s Tapestry comprise several stories 
which, whatever be their virtues—and they certainly have the 
virtue of harmlessness—are absolutely unreadable. The trail of 
the serpent, that is of the literary amateur, is over them all; and 
Caradoc Granhim is that most trying kind of amateur who has a 
minimum of story, a maximum of sentimentality, and a sesqui- 
pedalian vocabulary which absolutely defies description. We do 
not like to speak with severity of a maiden attempt, but even 
faint praise of Life’s Tapestry would be incomputible with critical 
honesty. 

Seventy Years of Life in the Victorian Era. Embracing a 
Travelling Record in Australia, New Zealand,and America, &c. By 
a Physician. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This autobiographical record 
opens well, and promises to be really interesting, but the promise 
is not fulfilled. The chapters which provide the best reading 
are those in which the author has most to say about his own per- 
sonal experiences. The account of his early struggles is 
admirably given, and still better are the painfully interesting 
pages devoted to the events of the Crimean War, as seen from the 
view occupied by a surgeon engaged from the beginning to the 
end of the campaign in hospital service; indeed, we have not 
seen any more graphic rendering of the details of horror during 
that terrible time. The later chapters in the book are, however, 
much duller. They deal mainly with descriptions of very familiar 
places, and there is nothing in the Physician’s style to give a new 
charm to old material. 


Old Rabbit the Voodoo, and other Sorcerers. By Mary Alicia 
Owen. With Introduction by C. G. Leland. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—Miss Owen, for whose knowledge of the subject Mr. Leland 
vouches in the most emphatic way, introduces a council of 
“aunties,” Granny, Big Angy, Aunt Emily, Aunt Mary, and 
Aunt Mymee, by name, old ladies of Negro or mixed Negro and 
Indian descent, and gives us the stories which they told, their 
most important listener being one “Tow Head,” a White child 
who is fascinated by the strange medley of witchery and folk-lore 
with which their minds are stored. The “aunties” are pic- 
turesquely discriminated, and their tales are curious in the 
extreme, a little hard to read and understand, it must be allowed, 
tillone has had some practice in the peculiar dialect in which they 
are expressed. This is a notable book, which will repay the atten- 
tion of students who are interested in these very peculiar develop- 
ments of the human soul.——With this may be mentioned 
Russian Fairy-Tales. Selected and translated from the Skazki 
of Pdevoi by R. Nisbet Bain. (Lawrence and Bullen.)—One or 
two among these tales are the variants of well-known folk and 
fairy-tales of the world. Others have a novel look. One noticeable 
thing among them is the frequent appearance of the Tsar, the 
Tsaritsa, and the T'sarevna (the Tsar’s daughter). 

By-gone Nottinghamshire. By William Stevenson. (Frank Murray, 
Nottingham ; Simpkin Marshall and Co., London.)—This is the 
kind of book that makes antiquarian writings a by-word for 
dullness and irrelevance. It has not even the merit of accuracy. 
« Elfred,’ we are told—though why the pretentious “ Alfred,” 
when in the same sentence we are given the ordinary Ethelred >— 
*‘ became king of the West Sazons,i.e., Cornwall and Devonshire, the 
eastern boundary being a line drawn from the Wash to the Isle of 
Wight.” “Thurgarton Hall. .,... is the residence of his grace 
the Bishop of Nottingham, whose Cathedral Church of Southwell 
is only about three miles distant.” For the irrelevance, it is 





enough to say that because a Nottingham man took sanctuary at 
Beverley, we are treated to a chapter on Beverley sanctuary. The 
illustrations are not superior to the text. 


Old Shrines and Ivy. By William Winter. (David Douglas, 
Edinburgh.)—Mr. Winter is so complimentary to everything 
English, that the severest critic must be placated. When we 
come to “the lovely plain of classic Cambridge,” we feel that the 
ne plus ultra has been reached. If an exchange could be made, 
how delightful it would be for both nations, supposing, that is, 


that all Mr. Winter’s countrymen take the same views. We 


might give the “lovely plain” for the Yellowstone Park, for 
instance. Mr. Winter discourses pleasantly enough about 
Southampton, about Stratford-on-Avon, and various localities in 
Scotland. Then he has a set of papers on the acting of various 
famous plays. An interesting paper on Longfellow gives some 
stories about him which are new to us. One he told to Mr. 
Winter about a stranger who was introduced to him, and who 
immediately said, with fervour: “Mr. Longfellow, I have long 
desired the honour of knowing you. Sir, I am one of the few 
men who have read your ‘ Evangeline.’” 


Elsie’s Art-Life. By Mrs. A. M. Diehl. 3 vols. (Bentley and 
Son.)—It is not the “ art-life” of Elsie or any one else that is the 
main subject of this story. Frank Clare is married to a certain 
Lady Georgina. Lady Georgina is in love with an Italian singer 
of the name of Lirani; Frank falls in love with Elsie, daughter of 
an obscure composer, whom he befriends for the girl’s sake. That 
is the sort of complication which seems to interest the public for 
whom Mrs. Diehl and her like write. The author knows something 
about the musical world, publishers, singers, teachers, composers, 
and so forth. She is less at home with the clergy—the vicar and 
his wife are particularly foolish caricatures—but what she relies 
on to please her readers is what we have indicated above. ——The 
Forbidden Sacrifice. By W. H. De Winton. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—The plot of this story may be very briefly put. Raglan 
Heathcote falls in love with, and is loved by, Helen Benson, but is 
compelled by his uncle’s will—on pain of forfeiting the greater 
part of the property bequeathed to him—to marry his cousin 
Margaret. Helen marries the Rev. Algernon Portal, then an 
East-End clergyman, he removing to the parish of which Raglan 
Heathcote is squire. The old passion is renewed. Helen drowns 
herself to free herself from the complication, and to give back to 
Margaret her husband’s love. 

Under the Evening Lamp. By Richard Henry Stoddard. (Gay 
and Bird.)—Mr. Stoddart writes on a number of poets of the 
minor order. James Hogg, Bloomfield, Clare, Ebenezer Elliott, 
T. L. Beddoes, Thomas Love Peacock, and R. Monckton Milnes 
are among the best known of them. He always writes pleasantly 
and appreciatively, and he gives us some interesting sketches of 
men who have somewhat dropped out of memory, and yet are 
worth remembering. We note a curious error in the paper on 
“The Early Life of Gifford.” ‘He was promised the place of 
Biblical Reader at Exeter College, Oxford.” “ Biblical Reader” 
will rather puzzle academical readers of the younger generation. 
It should have been, of course,” “ Bible Clerk ;”? even Bible clerks 
have, we believe, been improved off the face of the earth. 

William Law’s Defence of Church Principles. Edited by P. O. 
Nash, M.A., and Charles Gore, M.A. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)— 
William Law, best known as the author of the “Serious Call,” 
published, in 1717-19, three letters addressed to Hoadly, Bishop 
of Bangor, in defence of what may be briefly called the High 
Church view of the Ministerial function. (Law, it will be re- 
membered, was a Nonjuror.) Law had, of course, a tremendous 
argumentum ad hominem, in the formularies to which his antagonist 
was committed. And generally, his reasoning is very cogent and 
expressed with admirable vigour, though not, considering the 
character of the time, with remarkable asperity. The editors’ 
introduction is very interesting. It may be noted that William 
Law, beyond whose principles “any, even the extremest, disciples 
of the Tractarians do not want to go,” to quote the words of Mr. 
Gore in his preface, never objects to the word “ Protestant,” but 
uses it as a matter of course. 

Books in Chains. By the late William Blades. (Elliot Stock.) 
—In this volume, one of the “ Book-Lovers’ Library,” Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, editor of the series, prefixes a bibliographical introduc- 
tion on the work of Mr. Blades, one of the ablest and most learned 
students who have ever contributed to the knowledge of printing 
and books. After this follow various papers written and pub- 
lished by Mr. Blades (most of them in the Bookworm). The 
principal subjects treated in these are “ Books in Chains,” an 
account, as complete as Mr. Blades could make it, of the chained 
books existing in England, and various papers in which the 
invention of printing is discussed, an obscure question about 
which Mr. Blades knew as much as any man. His conclusion is: 
“So far as it [the evidence] goes at present, it is strongly in 
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favour of a first rude invention of movable types in Holland by 
some one whose name may have been Coster. The claim of 
Gutenberg upon the respect of posterity rests on his great 
improvements—so great as to entitle him, in a sense, to be 
deemed the inventor—foremost in excellence if not in time.”—— 
With this may be mentioned Some Notes on Books on Printing, by 
Charles T. Jacobi (Whittingham and Co.), substantially a reprint, 
as the author tells us, of the book entitled “On the Making and 
Issuing of Books.” 

The Student’s Guide to the University of Cambridge. (Deighton, 
Bell and Co., Cambridge; Bell and Sons, London.)—This handbook 
has been, in a considerable degree, rewritten and generally 
brought up to date. It gives information about University and 
College matters, courses of study, examinations, scholarships and 
prizes, and expenses,—we see the lowest estimate for the last 
is £142, somewhat high, as it seems to us. One or two additions 
might be made to the recommendations of books,—Furneaux’s 
« Annals of Tacitus,” for instance. 

The Vicar of Ellismond. By William Dancer. (Digby, Long, 
and Co.)—The world to which Mr. Dancer introduces us is not 
altogether like to the world which we know, but has distinct 
advantages over it. There are bad people in it, we regret to say, 
but these bad people are punished with a certainty and a com- 
pleteness which leave nothing to be desired. On the other hand, 
everybody in it, whether bad or good, is exceedingly tedious. To 
speak plainly, this is one of the most absurd stories that we have 
ever met with. 

The Handy-Book of Spelling. By F. W. Harding. (Biggs and 
Co.)—Mr. Harding has collected a number of special words. His 
lists will be found useful by those who want to test themselves or 
others. But how does he propose to spell “ appareled”? We see 
it with one “1” on p. 11, and with two on p. 31. 

The Great Poets’ Birthday Album. With Preface by Violet Hunt. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—We have to add “out of copyright,” 
to make the selection of the twelve intelligible. Else why Mrs. 
Hemans and not Lord Tennyson? Even then, why no Shelley ? 
However, the Birthday Album is good enough in its way. Any 
one who possesses it will have some very good verse, though some 
may be of moderate quality. The plan is to allot a month to a 
poet, and to give the poet’s portrait. 


The Book-Lover. By James Baldwin. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)— 
This “ guide to the best reading” is drawn up with knowledge, 
care, and good-sense. Mr. Baldwin knows what he is talking 
about, and can give good advice as to what a student should read 
and how he should read it. He has lists of books for older and 
for younger readers ; various subjects he treats separately, a wiser 
plan, it seems to us, than putting a farrago of a hundred books 
together. 

Pueris Reverentia. By the Author of “The Fight at Dame 
Europa’s School.” (Brown, Salisbury.)—Mr. Fiddlebags, an assist- 
ant-master at a great school which is here called “Switcham,” 
sends up one Charlie Tremlett, for a flogging. Charlie conceives 
an elaborate revenge. This is to go abroad with Mr. F. as his 
travelling tutor. As he can talk French and German with ease, 
and as the tutor is exceptionally helpless and ignorant of life, he 
flatters himself that he will have many opportunities of reversing 
their theoretical relation. This hope is fulfilled, and the story 
which grows out of it is sufficiently amusing and not without its 
serious meaning also. The author lets us have not a few obiter 
dicta which are of various value. Few English readers will differ 
from his contemptuous estimate of German student duels. On the 
other hand, when he finds fault with the lateness of the hour at 
which cricket-matches begin, he seems to have forgotten the dew, 
which often prohibits an early start. 

With Russian Pilgrims. By Alexander A. Boddy. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Mr. Boddy, who is a North-country 
clergyman, paid a visit to the Arctic Sea, to Archangel, and to the 
Monastery of Solovetsk, and other famous spots. He has some- 
thing very interesting to tell us about these places, as also about 
their inhabitants, temporary and permanent, and about the local 
aspects of Nature. The impression given by the whole is, we 
think, more cheerful than has hitherto been made upon us by any 
book of Russian travel, or by any account by professed experts of 
Russian life and manners. These dwellers by the Arctic Sea seem 
to be honest, simple folk, not withcut faults, but very different 
from the Russian as he has often been described to us. 
And Mr. Boddy, we take it, is not one to be deceived 
easily, though doubtless he is favourably disposed to the 
people about whom he writes. One of the most curious 
things in the book is the story of the bombardment of the 
Solovetsk Monastery by the English fleet in the Crimean War, 
as told from the Russian ‘point of view. Mr. Boddy is an 
abstainer, and dues not lose any opportunities that may occur 
of recommending his views. He always expresses himself, 





however, with moderation and good-sense. One use of rum he 
mentions without disapproval. A teetotaler pilot, who had 
to be on the bridge for a very cold night, asked for a bottle of 
rum, and divided it between his two sea-boots, pouring a half into 
each. He declared that after this he never felt cold. 

Through Thick and Thin. By Margery Hollis. 3 vols. (Bentley 
and Son.)—This is a novel of no little merit. The heroine, with 
her resolute will and steadfast forgetfulness of self, is a fine study, 
and the minor character of the weak Sophy, and the conventional 
mother and daughter, are also excellent in their way. The men 
play their parts sufficiently well, but it must be allowed that Miss 
Hollis does not make us realise them as we realise the women. She 
does not, for instance, make us see the workings of Thornburgh’s 
mind with anything like the clearness with which she displays the 
thoughts and feelings of Gay Rushton. In part of the story there 
is a certain obscurity. We are not quite clear whether Pelter 
ought to have been hanged or not. Anyhow, it was convenient to 
get him out of the way. ——Love in a Life. By the Hon. Mrs. W. 
Acland. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mrs. Acland 
utilises some diplomatic experiences, combining them with a 
love-story, and so making up a readable and pleasant tale. 


Revelation and the Bible. By Robert F. Horton, M.A. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mr. Hortou’s courage and candour in making this 
“attempt at reconstruction,” to use his own description of his work, 
are worthy of the highest praise. He accepts, on the one hand, 
the idea of Revelation, and on the other, many of the conclusions 
of modern criticism. The Bible is not to teach science, it is not 
even to be a handbook of ethics—this will seem to some a most 
doubtful statement—but it contains a revelation : “The Bible is the 
Book of God because it contains the progressive Revelation of God.” 
On the basis of this principle, which allows a desirable freedom of 
treatment, Mr. Horton deals with the divisions of the Bible,—e.g., 
the Hexateuch, the Histories, the Prophets, the Hagiographa (ex- 
cluding Chronicles and Daniel), in the Old Testament. 'The New 
Testament, in six divisions (“Memoirs of Jesus,” “The Founding of 
the Church,” “ The Pauline Letters,” “ Alexandrine Christianity,” 
“James, Peter, Jude,” “The Johannine Writings ”), is then dis- 
cussed. Mr. Horton takes a large subject, and of necessity has 
often to content himself with outline, and pass over detail; but 
his book is one of great value, and may be recommended as a 
courageous and comprehensive statement of the case of what may 
be called “ devout criticism.” 

An Heir to Millions. By Edgar Fawcett. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—The “Heir” is not a very interesting person, except 
so far as the owner of enormous wealth is bound to be interest- 
ing. The theorist, who starts with great schemes for social reform, 
but finds that the influence of the millions, which in theory he is 
bound to despise, is too strong for him,is more subtly drawn. 
The description of his suicide is an effective piece of writing. 

Interviews. By Raymond Blathwayt. (A. W. Hall.)—Mr. 
Blathwayt carries the art of interviewing to a high pitch of per- 
fection. Apparently, he studies the special subject of every 
celebrity with whom he converses, just as an advocate gets up 
scientific or mechanical matters for the conduct of a case. The 
consequence is that we hear a little of some fifty authors, 
preachers, politicians, and a good deal about Mr. Blathwayt. The 
book is entertaining. We censure the interviewer, but read him ; 
“in civitate nostra culpabitur et retinebitur.” 

A Little Mine. By Ada Cambridge. (W. Heinemann.)—The 
heroine becomes twice, with unsatisfactory results, a bride, and 
apparently is about to find happiness with her third husband, 
when a lurch of the ship, of which he is the captain, hurls her into 
the sea, and she is drowned. Our readers will see that the story 
is of the latest fashion, especially when we add that there is no 
one in the book for whom it is possible to feel any liking or respect. 

The Reputation of George Saxon, and other Stories. By Morley 
Roberts. (Cassell and Co.)—There is some power in these eleven 
stories. In the first, which gives a name to the volume, a certain 
George Saxon makes a reputation by taking the credit of books 
which he purchases from needy authors. 

Home-Life and Letters of Mrs. Ellis. Compiled by her Nieces. 
(Nisbet and Co.)—Mrs. Ellis’s books, “ The Women of England,” 
with others of similar titles and on branches of the same subject, 
were highly popular a generation ago. They are now mostly for- 
gotten. This book will doubtless interest the survivors of the 
public which welcomed them. 

The Better Way of Assisting School-Children. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—We have here a Report made to the Council of the 
Charity Organisation Society by a Special Committee. It gives a 
highly interesting view of some difficult questions. Details of 
various cases are given, and the arguments for different methods of 
dealing with distress are reviewed. The general conclusion is 
distinctly against the plan of free meals for children. The book 
deserves careful study. 
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“The 2£1,000,000 Bank-Note, and other New Stories. By Mark 

Twain. (Chatto and Windus.)—There are some amusing things 
in this book, the interview between Noab and a German inspector 
of ships at Bremen being the most laughable, though there may be 
an objection to the subject. “A Majestic Literary Fossil” makes 
good fun of our ancestors’ system of medicine. The “German 
Chicago” is a capital description of Berlin. Still, the book is 
somewhat made-up. The “Cure for the Blues” seems to us very 
tedious. It is an account of a very foolish book which came in 
the author’s way. And then, as if we had not had enough, we 
have the book itself printed at full length. 

East Anglia. By S. Ewing Ritchie. (Jarrold and Sons.)—Mr. 
Ritchie tells a variety of stories, drawn from his own experience 
and from various other sources, personal and literary, about men, 
women, and places in East Anglia. As usual, there are in this 
book, as in others of the kind, bona quaedam, mala plura. One of 
the most amusing is the account of Mr. Cunningham of Pakefield, 
who, after murmuring something about the study being on fire, 
proceeded to read a long chapter and make a long exhortation. 
By the time these were concluded, there was no mistake about 
the fact. Mr. Cunningham explained : “ Yes, I saw it was a little 
on fire, but I opened the window on leaving the room.” 

Diogenes in London. By H. B. Marriott-Watson. (Methuen and 
Co.)—These “fantasies and sketches ” seem to us but very poor 
stuff, only just within, if within at all, the limits of decency. 
But this is part of the newest conception of the literary art ; add 
the element of dolefulness, and you have the fin-de-siécle essayist. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran have published, in neat and con- 
venient form, two reprints from the works of William Law. These 
are The Spirit of Love and The Spirit of Prayer.——Another reprint 
of considerable interest is Secular Poems by Henry Vaughan, 
Silurist, selected and arranged, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
J. R. Tutin (J. BR. Tutin, Hull).——In “ The Ancient and Modern 
Library of Theological Literature” (Griffith and Farran) we have 
The Five Empires, by Robert Isaac Wilberforce (there is a misprint 
in the title on the cover). 

TRANSLATIONS.—The Oresteia of Hschylus Translated into English 
Prose. By Lewis Campbell. (Methuen and Co.)—Professor Camp- 
bell is as well qualified as any scholar in this country to translate 
Eschylus,—as far, at least, as his knowledge of Greek and his 
study of the particular author dealt with are concerned. If he 
fails, it is in a defective ear for rhythm and an occasional slip of 
taste. His prose is sometimes too prosaic; whereas, while kept 
clear of metrical formation, it cannot be too poetical. Never- 
theless, the student will scarcely find a book that will serve his 
purpose better than this.——Cicero de Oratore, I. Translated by 
C.N. P. Moor, M.A. (Same publishers.)\—Mr. Moor has had a 
somewhat easier task to perform, and has accomplished it with 
considerable success. Both from subject and style this is a book 
which should attract the general reader. Roman oratory in its 
early phase is an interesting subject, and theve is very little of 
the smack of translation about Mr. Moor’s English. In the 
“Classical Translation Library” (Hodder and Stoughton) we 
have The Odes of Horace, I.-II., The Alcestis of Euripides, and 
Homer’s Iliad, XXII, also translated by R. W. Reynolds, M.A. As 
far as we have examined them, they are well done, but we do not 
quite see for whom they are intended. If for the students who 
have to do with set books—and the selection gives us this im- 
pression—the arrangement of the text on the one side, and the 
translation on the other, is not, in our judgment, advantugeous. 
It is a useful thing to read a translation over either before or 
after an attack upon the passage with lexicon and grammar, 
perhaps both before and after; but to have a translation so 
arranged that it is always at hand while the student is working 
at the original, does not seem judicious. 


F.V. WHITE & CO’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 











1, 
By John Strange Winter.—AUNT JOHNNIE. 2 vols. 
a LOraries,) 
Il, 


By John Strange Winter. — MY GEOFF; or, the Ex- 
eriences of a Lady Help. (Fifth Edition.) In picture boards, 2s. (At all 
30 .ksellers’ aud Bookstalls.) 


Ill, 


By Mrs. Edward Kennard.—_SPORTING TALES. Cloth, 


2s. 6d. (At all Bookseilers’ and Bookstalls.) 


IV. 


By B. L. Farjeon--BASIL and ANNETTE. (Third 


Evition.) In picture boards, 2s, (At ail sookseliers’ and Buokstall:.) 


Vv. 
By Mrs. Hungerford (Author of ‘‘Molly Bawn”).—NORA 


CXKINA. Cloth, 3s, 64, (At all Booksellers’ aud Soukatails.) 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 14 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CGOMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WITH CAPTAIN STAIRS to KATANGA, 


By Josepu A. Moroney, L.8.%.P., F.R.G.S., Medica! Officer of the Expedi. 
tion, With Map and Il ustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 83. 6d. 


. “ The hook is a really thrilling story of African adveuture, and surpasses in 
welt of incident aud hairbreadth ’scapes, many a work of sensational tiction.”” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
GUIDE to HEALTH in AFRICA. By 


Surgeon-Major T. H. Parke, A.M.D., Medical Officer to Mr, Stanley’s 
Equatorial Expedition. Small crown 8vo, limp cloth, 5s. 


_ “The book, while designed for the special benefit of travellers and residents 
in Africa, will be useful to all who reside or travel in tropical regions generally,” 
—Westminster Gazette, 


“CLEAR ROUND!” Seeds of Story from 


other Cuuntries, By E. A. Gorvon. M.J.S., Author of ‘* Cnild-Calture,” 
&c. With a Map and Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WOMAN’S MISSION: a Series of Congress 


Papers on the Philanthropic Work of Women by Eminent Writers. Arranged 
and Edited with a Pref:ce and Notes, by the Baroness BuRDETT Coutts, 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


The BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By E. J. 


Goopman, Author of **Too Curious,” &, W th 34 Fall-Page [illustrations 
and Route Map. Second Edition. Crowa 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 
“ An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway,and a valuable guide.” 
Essays 


—Daily Telegraph. 
Congregationalists. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6: 


FAITH and CRITICISM : 
“A noteworthy manifesto...... These essayists are full of th» spirit of the new 


time...... The dumiuant tone of the essays is one of buoyant hopefulness, of 
exultant, and one might say of daring, faita.”—Christian World, 


CHARLES SUMNER, Memoir and Letters 


of. By HpwaRp L, Prerce. Vol. III. (1845-1860) and Vol IV. (1860-1874), 
with Portraits. 2 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


“These volumes may be commended to the student of American history and 
character.”’—Globe. 


NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LYDIA. By Sydney Christian. Crown 


8vo, cioth, 10s. 6d. 


The CHINESE JAR: a Mystery. By 


Fergus Home, Author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansum Cab,” &. Orown 
8vo, paper covers, ls. 


WILFRED WAIDE, Barrister and Novelist. 


By KICHARD PENDEREL. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


A POLISH CONSPIRACY; or, a Wandering 


Star. By F, Du Trrrre (Denzil Vane), Author of ‘‘ From the Dead.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PER ASPERA, a Thorny Path. By Georg 


ae, Author of ‘“*An Egyptian Princess.” 2 vols, 12mo, limp cloth, 23. 
each, 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ JOHN WESTACOTT.” 


MARK TILLOTSON. By James Baker. 
1 vol., 548 pp., 6s. 

The Times, in a lengthy review, says :—‘* The characters are no less artistically 
handled than the scenery...... they are one and ali endued with vitality and 
iudiv duility. Iu * Mark Lillotson’ we see the siealthy march of temptation upon 
a nature sound at te core.” 

World.—‘* fue author of ‘ By the Western Sea’ has an established reputation 
as a picturesque writer.” 

Atnewzum.—* * Mark Tillotson’ is thoroughly readable.”’ 

Inbrary Review.—‘* Lolo’ is an_artist—a woman splendid physically and 
mentally......an artist to the tips of her fingers.’”’ 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By 


THomas Harpy. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. New Issue at 
2s. 6d., in cloth binding, 


The TRUMPET MAJOR. By Thomas 


Harpy. Vol. II, in the New Issue of Thomas Hardy’s Novels. Just ready, 
price 2s. 6d, 


The WISE WOMAN of INVERNESS. By 


Wiitiam Brack. Price 2s, 6d. [Next week, 


Being the New Volume in the Cheap and Uniform Edition of William Black’s 
Cowplete Novels. 





FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


A HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN, 








London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETLER LANE, FLEET STRERT, E.C., 
and of all Booksellers, 
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ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE’S LIST. 
DAPHNIS and CHLOE. By Lonevs. A 


most sweet and pleasant Pastoral Rom nce for Young La ‘ies, done into Eng- 
lish by Gko THORNLEY Gent. 200 Copies printed on Hand-m»de Paper, wita 
37 W.od: utes and numerous Initial Letters in the Italian Manner, Designed 
and Fneraved on the Wood by Charles Ricketts and Charles Sh-nnon Svnall 
4to, 42s, net. [Now ready. 


POEMS DRAMATIC and LYRICAL. By 


Joun LeicesteR WarrEN, Lord De Tasty, M.4., F.8.A. 5 Illustrations, 
and Cover Design by C. 8. Ricketts. Second Edition, small 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Lord De gat“ to inspiration is, for the most part, spontaneous, individual, 
ine ‘—Times. 
8 without strain is, then, the characteristic of Lord De Tabley’s 
try.’—Mr. Le GALLIENNE, in Nineteenth Century. 
“ This poem (“ Jael’’) alone will give Lord De Tabley a high place among con- 
temporary poets.” —Athenzwm. 


The ELOPING ANGELS: a Caprice. 
Wi1ti1am Watson. Second Edition, square 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Displays to the full that grace of thought and distinction of expression which 
we bave learned to associate with the efforts of his muse.’ —Times. 
e _ 
EXCURSIONS in CRITICISM: being some 
Prose Recreations of a Rhymer. By Witt1am Watson. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“We can all appreciate a writer who, possessing the courage of his opinions, 
js so well able to give to those opinions adequate literary expression.’’—Satur- 
day Review. 


“ He medestly calls them ‘the pros recreations of a rhymer,’ but thev are in 
reality the work of a very accomplished critic and a brilliant writer.’’ —Times, 


The PRINCE’S QUEST; and other Poems. 


By Wi111Am Watson. With Bibliographical Note added. Second Edition, 
fap. 8vo, 43. 6d. net. 
“The man (or boy) who wove these bewitching stanzas waa unmistakably a 
power in the world of song.” —West minster Gazette. 
“The poet was even then acquiring that manncr of his own which is now so 
marked.”—New Review. 


FLEET STREET ECLOGUES. 


Davipson. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 

“ Noue of our younger poets has published a book so full of creative energy, 
of fancy and imavination so compact, of poetic glamour so irresistible, so marked 
from end to end by the careless fecandity of power.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ More than three hundred, we hope. are fit to apprecia’e the real beauty and 
orig nality of thonght in much that Mr. Davidson has put into this volume.”’— 
St James s Gazette. 


IN the KEY of BLUE; and other Prose 


Essays. By Joun AppiInGton Symonps. With Cover Design by C. 8. 
Ricketts. Second Edition. thick crown 8vo, 83, 6d. net. 
“Whatever subject he writes upon, we feel a confidence that he treats it with 
a full knowledge of all its relations. Culture has done its perfect work and en- 
dowed him witb its greatest gift—the sense of proportiou,”—Avademy. 


POEMS. By Mrs Mrynetu. Second Edition, 


foap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. A few of the 50 Copies on Large Hand-made Paper 
(First E ution) remain, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Mrs, Meynell’s verses are full of delicate and original thonght, for the most 
part, fau!tlessly expressed,’ —Mr. Coventry PaTmorg, in the Fortnig tly Review. 
“allthat a tender imayination, all that adwirable reserve and simplicity of 
action can contribute to poetry, is here present.’ —Guardian. 


The RHYTHM of LIFE; and other Essays. 


By Mrs. MeyneEti. Second Fdition, feap. 8vo, 3e. 6d. n-t. A few of the 50 
Copies on Large Hand-maide Paper (First Edition) remain, 123. 64, net. 
“Mrs, Meynell packs into two or three lit‘'le pages enough thought to equip 
most modern writer: for a lifetime.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
“A reticence, fulness, and effectiveness of exvre-si n which plate her in the 
very front ravk of living writers in prose.”—Mr. COVENTRY PaTMORE, in the 
Fortnightly Review. 


A POET’S HARVEST HOME; with an After- 


math. By Wm. Bett-Scotr. 300 Copies, fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
“Thoughtfal, clear cut in form, giving an artist’s view of their subjects,’’— 
Scotsman, 


The SONNET in ENGLAND; and other 


Essays. By James AsHcROFT NOBLE. Title-Page and Cover Design by 
Austin Young. 600 Copies, 5s, net. Also 50 Copies Large-Paper, 123. 6d, net. 
“Clearly an accomplished critic.’’—Spectator. 
“ Coaracterised by a high and pure enthustism for literature, and a sonorous 
style which is sometimes majestic. ’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


UNDER the HAWTHORN ; and other Verses. 


By auausta De Grucuy. Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 300 Copies, 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. Also 30 Copies on Japanese vellum, 15s. net. 
[Now ready. 


The POEMS of ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM, 


together with his Essay “ON SOME of the CHARACTERIS!IC; of 
MODERN POETRY, and UN the LYRICAL POEMS of ALFRED TENNY- 
SON,” reprinted trom the Englishman’s Magazine, 1831, Edited, with an 
Introduction, by RicHarRD LE GALLIENNE. 550 Copies (500 !or sale), small 
8vo, 5s net. Also 50 Copies Large-Paper, 12s, 6d. net. (All sold.) 

[Now ready. 


ENGLISH POEMS. By Ricuarp Lz Gatiienne. 


Printed by Constables. Second Edition, 12mo, 5s. net. 


Ps His volume is a distinct enrichment of our literature.’’—Prof. Minto, in the 
‘ookman, 

“ Most true and deep and touching.” —Saturday Review, 

“ Rhyme, rhythm, and diction are worthy of a writer of ability and high am- 
bition.” —Athenzum, 


The IMAGINATIVE FACULTY: a Lecture 


d-livered at the Royal Institution, May 26th, 1893, by Herpert BEERBOHM 
TReE. Witha Portrait from an unpublished drawing by the M -:chioness of 
Granby. Feap. 8vo, boards, 23, 6d. net. [Ready immediately. 


POEMS. By Arruur CuristopHer Benson 


500 Copies, feap. 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready immediately. 
London: ELKIN MATHEWS and JOHN LANE, Vigo Street. 


By Joun 





MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’'S LIST. 


A SECOND EDITION THIS DAY of Mrs. CONVEY’S NEW NOVEL. 
A RUTHLESS AVENGER. In 8 
vols, By the Author of ‘‘A Lady Horsebreaker,” &3, 


The Athenzum says :—* A capital sensational romance, quite above the average 
and thoronghly eutertaining.” 





Truth says:—“If you are in the mood for fiction, I can recommend to you 
‘Under the Great Seal,’ a really stirring story.” 


A SECOND ED'TION of JOSEPH HATTON’S POWERFUL NOVEL. 


UNDER the GREAT SEAL. In 3 


vols, 


Saturday Review says :—“ It overbrims with life and movement.” 


The Globe says:—“ In Hannah Plympton and the sweet young prison visitor, 
Mr. Hatton has conceived two delightful feminine types.’’ 





The SUCCESS of the SPRING in FICTION, 


I FORBID the BANNS: the Story 


of a Comedy which was Played Seriously, By Franxrort Moore. Fifth 
and Ch. aper Edition, in cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Athenzwm says :—** So racy and brilliant a novel.” 

The Literary World says:—“ There is no question at all that ‘I Forbid the 
Banns’ is an uncommonly clever book. The subject chosen is an audacious one, 
bat it is treated in a masterly manner.” 

The Sketch says :—** The success of the spring in fiction.” 

*,* This Novel passed through Four Editions in three-volume form. 
[Next wee. 





CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


The TRAGEDY of IDA NOBLE. 


With over 40 # ll-Paye and smaller Illustrations by Everard Hopkins. In 
crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 6s. 


The Times says :—‘‘ Mr. W. Clark Russell has never written a better novel 
than ‘ The Tragedy of Ida Noble.’ ” 


FOURTH and POPULAR EDITION. 


The FATE of FENELLA. A Novel. 


By Twenty-four well-known Authors. With over 70 Illustrations, in crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 33. 6u. This day, 
“ An ingenious success,”’—Academy. 


“Exceeds by at least twenty collaborateurs any other masterpiece on record.”* 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 





HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 








A. AND C. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 
A DICTIONARY of BIRDS. By 


ALFRED NEWTON. Assisted by Hans Gapow. With Cuntribntions frum 
Kicuarp Lyvexker, B.A. F.G.S., CHartes 8, Koy, M.A., F.RS., and 
Ros+ Rt W. sHUFrLDT, M.D., late United States Army. To be completed in 
4 Paris, Price 7s. 6a, net each. Part I. now ready. 


ZOOLOGY ofthe INVERTEBRATA: 


a Text- sock for Srudeuts. By A. EK. Surpcey, M.A., Fe'low and Assist .nt- 
Tutor of Christ’s College, and Demonstra' or of Comparative Anatomy in the 
University of Cambridge. Illustrated, dewy 8vo, 183. net. 


HISTORY of ASTRONOMY during 


the NINECEK#NTH CENTURY. By Acyes M. CLerke. Third Edition, 
Revised and Knlarged, Lliustrared, demy Svo, 12s, 6d. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. 


By Joun ADDINGTON Symonvs. New and Enlarged Edition, with a Chapter 
on Herondas, In 2 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 


of DANTE. By JouNn AppINGTOoN SymMonpDs. Third Edition, crown Svo, 
price 7s. 6d. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of 


MADAME DE KRODENER. By Crarence Forp. Iiliustrated with Por- 
traits of Madame de Krudener and the Emperor Alexander I. Demy 8vo, 
lds. 


The GREAT CHIN EPISODE. A 


Novel. By Paut Cusuina, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BORN in EXILE. A Novel. 


GeEoRGE Gissinc. New Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ONE VIRTUE: a Fiction. 


Cuak.eEs T. C. James, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


WHERE to GO ABROAD: a Guide 


to tne Watering- Places and Health Kesort+ of Europe, the Mediterrauean, 
&e., inc uding a Trp turough India, E ‘ited by A, K. Hope-Moncaterr. 
Feap. 8vu, 3s. 6d 
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A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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'W. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


MR. HAWEIS’S MEMOIR OF SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. 
NOW READY, post 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, 


HYSICIAN AND OPERATOR. ee 
A Memoir Compiled and Edited trom Private Papers and Personal Reminiscences. 
By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., | 
Author of ‘‘ Music and Morals,” &. . 





“ A deeply interesting book, and one which challenges in a most striking and 
fearless manner the stern verdict which Sir Morell’s own profession sogenerally 
assed upon his conduct before and after the death of his illustrious patient, the 
Emperor...... The volnme is full of absorbingly interesting details, many among 
them new.” —Daily Telegraph. eh. 

“Mr. Haweis has performed his task with skill and conscientiousness, and the 
result is one of the most vivid and entertaining books of the year.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 





Crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 
THE LIFE AND ENTERPRISES OF 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. By G. Barnett 


Smit, Author of *‘ History of the English Parliament.” 
**A clear and sensible biography. The book gives a lucid and temperately 
written account of M.de Lesseps’s protracted and remarkable career.’’— Leeds 


Mercury. 
+ my 8vo, with New Map, 12s. 6d. 


ASHORT HISTORY of CHINA. An Account 


for the General Reader of an Ancient Empire and People. By DEMETRIUS 
C. BouLGER, Author of ‘* England and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. 
** | hose who study Chinese history will find in Mr. Boulger a very competent 
and inst uctive guide.’’—Times. 
Royal 4to, £4 4s, net. 
With 48 Plates in Photomezzotype and 16 Chromo Plates -THB 


GREAT BARRIER REEF of AUSTRALIA: 


its Products and Potentialities. By W. SAVILLE-KEnT, F.L.S., F.Z.8., &c. 
“* The most comprehensive collection of specimens of reef formation yet made, 
but they also include many types new to science..,...The work will always be a 
first authority on its eubject.”—Scotsman. 


THIRD and STANDARD EDITION, demy 8vo, with Map, 283s. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: its People, History, 


and Products. By Sir W. W. Hustrr, K.C.S.I., C.1.E., &c. 
“The most concise and accurate manual of Indian matters in existence.” — India 
“ A work based on the best official information, and of trustworthy authority 
for purposes of reference, there is certainly no other that can be compared with 
it, and it should lie at the elbow of every one who has to treat upon Indian 
subjects.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1893. Including 


the Royal Academy, New Gallery, Scciety of British Artists, and Water- 
Colour Exhibitions. Kdited by Henry BLackBuRN. ; 
** A useful and comprehensive guide and reference book to the pictures of the 
year,” 


LONDON IN 1893. 


eye Views of the Principal Streets, and large General Map, 
Date. Originally Compiled by the late HERBERT Fry. 
** By far the best London guide.” 


FIFTH EDITION, feap. 4to, Illustrated, 12s, 


THIRTEEN YEARS AMONG the WILD 


BEASTS of INDIA. Their Haunts and Habits, from Personal Observation, 
By G. P. Sanprerson, Late Superintendent of Elephant Kheddabs, &. 
(The Illustrations for this Edition are reproduced direct from the Original 
Drawings.) 


"With Twenty Bird’s- 


Corrected to 


Crown 8vo, Llustrated, 7s. 6d. 


The CHURCHES of PARIS. From Clovis 


to Charles X, By 8. Soputa Brae, Author of ‘‘A Complete and Concise 
Handbook to the Museum of the Louvre,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 63. 


LEAVES FROM a SPORTSMAN’S DIARY. 


By PARKER GILLMORE (‘‘ Ubique’’). 
“No sportsman whointerds to go into wild regions in search of furred or 
feathered game, ought to fail to peruse this book, which contains many hints 
that would do him good service.”—Manchester Examiner. 


ORNITHOLOGY in RELATION to AGRI- 


CULTURE and HORTICULTURE. By Various Writers. Edited by Joun 
Watson, F.L.S. 
“Will form a text-book of a reliable kind in guiding agriculturists at large in 
their dealings with their feathered friends and foes alike.”— Glasgow Herald. 
**A good book that every agriculturist should possess.’’—Land and Water, 


The FUTURE of BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 


How Farmers may Best be Benefited. By Professor SHELDON. 
“ Gives sage counsel how to farm abreast of the times, and be ready for what- 
ever may ensue.’’— Academy, 
rown 8vo, 6s. 


The STORY of a DACOITY, Nagoji, the 


Beder Naik, and the Lolapur Week. By G. H. Brtuanm, Indian Forest 
Department, 
“Conveys a life-like impression of scenes in which natives and Europeans, 
sepoys, police officers, tell their own tale, and throw unwonted light on India as 
it now is.””—Globe. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WHAT AILS the HOUSE? By A. L. 


Hapvoy. 3 vols, 
“‘Mr. Haddon bas produced a delightful novel of much inter st, which will be 
read with much pleasure.” —Scotsman. 


CAPTAIN ENDERIS, First West African 
Regiment. By Arcurr P. Croucn. 2 vols. 
“ An interesting story of love and war, full of incident, and told with much 
vigour and freshness,” —Manchester Examiner. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
Publishers to the India Office. 





TS 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co, 


FOUR BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LIFE of LORD CHESTERFIELD, 


With numerous Letters (now first pub.) from the Ne 
By Witi1am Ernst. With 4 Engraved Portraits, 8vo, 0s 6a” MBS, 


ORIGIN and GROWTH of the 


HEALING ART: a Popular History of Medicine in all Ages and 
Countries. By Dr. Epwarp Brrpog. Pp, xii.-510, with 4 Plates and 
Index, 8vo, 12s. 6d. An interesting exploration of what to the general 
reader is terra incognita, 


ARNOLD BOLSOVER’S LOVE. 


STORY. By Tomas Pinkerton, Author of “ John Newbold’s 
Ordeal.” 2vols, “It is a pleasant moment for the reviewer when he 
sees the name of Mr. Pinkerton on a novel, Full of originality and 
dainty touches of humour, The characters are one and all drawn with 
consummate skill, and the volumes abound in narrative passages of wn, 
usual force.”—LiTERARY WORLD. ‘“ Scarce a page that fails to interest.” 
—NATIONAL OBSERVER. “‘Has the stamp of cleverness which his 
books never fail to possess,’’—Post. 


A LIVING STATUE. By Giulia 


Maseront, With a Frontispiece, 33.6d. ‘A very graceful stor, 
well told in excellent English.”—Gtasaow HEBALD, ‘An intensely 
fascinating book.”—LiTERARY WORLD. 


DARWIN and HEGEL; and other 


Philosophical Studies. By Davin G. Ritcurr, M.A., Fellow and Tator of 
Jesus Coll., Oxon. 8vo, 7s. 6d. Origin and Validity—Darwin and Hegel— 
What is Reality ?—Plato’s Phaedo— What are Economic Laws ?—Locke’s Theory 
of Propertu—The Social Contract Theory—Conception of Sovereignty—Rights 
of Minorities, 


PHILOSOPHY and POLITICAL 


ECONOMY in their HISTORICAL RELATIONS. By James Bonar, M.A, 
LL.D. Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. Forming the New Volume of Sonnenschein’s 
** Library of Philosophy,” Edited by J. H. Murrueap, M.A. (Oxon). “ He 
displays an acumen, a learning, and a power of condensation which do him 
infinite credit. An inexhaustible repertory of economical argument and an 
impartial summary which should prove invaluable to students,’’—Times, 


AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE in 


ORGANIC CONNECTION with SAVINGS-BANKS, LAND CREDIT, and 
the COMMUTATION of DEBTS. By Professor P, Mayet. With 9 folding 
Tables, 8vo, 103. 6d. 


The BIRTH and DEVELOPMENT 


of ORNAMENT. By Prof. fF. E, Huime, F.8,A., Author of ‘Symbolism 
in Christian Art,’ &c. 178 Illustrations, 8vo, 7s, 6d. ‘‘ Epitomises with 
admirable clearness the salient characteristics of the various styles of 
ornament. The volume is, as becomes its subject, of handsome appearance.” 
SaturDAY Review. “ Profusely illustrated with well-selected examples.”— 


HISTORY of SPANISH LITERA- 


TURE, With Bibliography and Indices. By H. BuTteR CLARKE, M.A, 
Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the University of Oxford. 6s. ‘‘ Based on 
a large knowledge of Spanish literature, it is the work of a sound scholar and 
a judicious critic.” —TimEs. 


EVOLUTION and RELIGION. By 


A. J. Dapson. With 5 Plates, 10s. 6d. Ancient Evolutionary Thovght— 

Principles of Evolution—Darwinian Theory—The Soul—Evolution of Religious 
deas — Jesus — Pre-Christian Civilisation— Decadence of Rome — Rise of 

Christianity—Constantine—Crusades—Reformation—Modern Christiunity, 


THIRD EDITION, 832 pp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
of the 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of th 


WORLD, National, Christian, and Philosophie. 
on Pre-Christian and Oriental Religions, 16 Articles on Christian Systems and 
Sects, 16 Articles on Philosophic Creeds—all by leading British Specialists, 
providing a “ bird’s-eye”’ view of the religious faiths of the world. 


GEOLOGY: TEXT-BOOK of COM- 


PARATIVE. By Professor Kayser. Edited by Puitip Laks, M.A., F.G.S., 
Fellow of st. John’s College, Cambridge. 596 Illustrations, 18s, ** A text-book of 
stratigraphical geology which is superior to all its predecessors in respect to its 
pains and its thoroughness. The copious indew is of the greatest value,” 
—NATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AT HOME SERIES. 
FIRST STEPS in PHILOSOPHY: 


Physical and Ethical. W. M. Sauter. 2s, 6d. 


BUDDHIST INFLUENCE on 


CHRISTIANITY. Arruur LIiie, 23s. 6d, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES (2s. 6d.)—New Vols. 
FERD. LASSALLE as a SOCIAL 


REFORMER. Ep. BernstEIn. 23s. 6d, 


The NEW REFORMATION. 


RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 2s, 6d, 


HOME GEOGRAPHY of ENGLAND 


and WALES. For the Use of Schools. By G. Puitiips Bevan, F.G.8., 
F.8.8. With 12 coloured double-pace Maps, 4s. 6d. ‘* In plan and arrange- 
ment it is greatly superior to Green’s ‘Short Geography of the British 
Islands.’’’—ScHOLASTIC GLOBE. 


PHOTOGRAPHER’S POCKET- 


BOOK. A Guide to the Practice of all the usual Processes, for Professionals 
and Amateurs. By Dr. B. VoGEL. 63 Cuts, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. ‘* Probably 
unequalled,” —INVENTIONS. 


The BIBLE and ITS THEOLOGY, 


as Popularly Taught. A Review and Restatement. Second Edition, Re- 
vised. By Dr.G. Vance Smitu. 5s, “ In the annals of English progressive 
theology perhops no one volume has more contributed to the cause of liberal 


Christianity.’—AcaDEMY. 
HOW NATURE CURES: a New 


System of Hygiene. By Emmet Densmore, M.D. 436 pp. large 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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